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HYMN OF THE MAGDALEN. 
[From a volume of Poems just published by Miss Landon entitled 
The Easter Gift; a Religious Offering.) 


There was a time when I but sought 
In life its pleasant things, 

And asked each moment what it brought 
Of pleasure on its wings. 








I bound red roses in my hair ; 
And when they died away, 

I only thought, fresh flow’rs there are 
As beautiful as they. 


And time passed on—the bright and brief, 
I led the dance and song, 

As careless asthe summer leaf 
The wild wind bears along. 


But the wind fails the leaf at last, 
And down it sinks to die— 

To perish with the perished past, 
And gone as idly by. 


So sink the spirits of those days, 
That buoyant bore us on; 

The joy declines, the hope decays, 
Ere we believe them gone. 


Then memory rises like a ghost, 
W bose presence brings to mind 
The better things which we have lost, 
The hopes we've lett behind. 


And what could memory bring to me 
But sorrow, shame, and sin; 

And wreiched the worn heart must be, 
With such dark guests within. 


I said, accursed be a life 
That 'mid such ills hath birth, 
Where fate and nature in their strife 
Make desolete the earth! 


But no more of that evil time— 
An altered heart is mine; 

Purified by a hope sublime, 
And by a faith divine. 


I weep; but tears of penitence 
Still comfort as they flow, 

And rise to heaven, and win from thence 
A solace for below. 


For I have learnt, my God, to trace 
Thy love in all things here ; 

How wontlerful the power and grace 
In all thy works appear. 


The vineyard dim with parple light, 
The silvery olive tree, 

The corn wherewith the plains are bright, 
Speak to my sou! ef thee. 


This loveliness is born to die; 
Not so the race for whom 

The sun goes shining through the sky, 
The world puts forth its bloom. 


We know that to this lovely earth 
Will sure destruction come ; 

But though it be our place of birth, 
Yet it is not our home. 


For we are God's own chosen race, 
Whom the Lord died to save; 

This earth is but a trial-place, 
Whose triumph is the grave.” 


L. E. L. 





VERSES TO A CIGAR. 
By a regular Smoler, who had been without one for some time 


Pride of Havannah’s hut and distant soil, 
How welcome art thou to my longing lips, 
Mine’s the true lover's transport which is felt, 
When on his mistress’ cheek he prints a kiss! 


Rest to the weary labourer’s not more dear, 
Drink to the thirsty soul is not more sweet, 
Rest to the sufferer tossing to and fro’, 

Or food to him, who hungry longs to eat. 


"Tis no cold friend in thee my feelings find, 

To serve me now, I see, I feel the burn; 
With a warm beart I'll sing thy sterling worth, 
And for thine honour'd ashes find an urn. 


Gratefu! burnt-offering true thou art to all. 

On frosty morning When the air is keen, 

But to my smell refreshing on all morns, 

And noons and nights is thy rich scent I ween. 


When provocation sore disturbs my soul, 
And heaves my bosom like a troubied sea, 
Tho’ reason’s voice be drown’d in passion’s storm, 
The stiller of the tempest's found in thee. 


Does wormwood disappointment vex my mind? 
Or cold neglect sharp sting me to the core? 
Sour turnsthe milk of kindaess in my breast, 
The virtue’s thine its sweetness to restore. 


When on the coach in darkness and in cold, 

An outsice passenger, I'm ill at ease 

Thou warm’st the blood that thickens in my veins, 
And scent’st with fragrance rare the passing breeze. 


Does study deep require me to collect 

My scattered thoughts and range them in a train? 
] find thee like the shepherd, at whose voice 

The sheep soou flock tho’ scatiered o'er the plain. 


WhenI companions meet around the board, 

We crack our nuts and jokes, and take our wine, 

Thine is the social feeling then to tane 

And cause midst clouds of smoke, joy like the sun to shine. 


THE FIELD OF MONUMENTS: A VISION. 

I have often thought, when viewing a diversified country at sunset, that 
the prospect might be aptly compared with a backward glance at the 
history of literature. Welook abroad upon the face of nature, and we 
see it sprinkled with gilded eminences; some nearer, others more dis. 
tant; some rising almost up to heaven, others projecting but a little way 
beyond the level of the earth; these only are distinctly revealed to the 
eye, though we know that many dark valleys, and many sterile flats in- 
tervene, and thatthe broader and more towering eminences, have 
thrown into shade some of the lesser heights which surround them. And 
so, when we glance backward atthe history of literature, we see the great 
| and the small start out from the vast level of post ages; some stand 
{ single, others in groups; long and dreary wastes, their level scarcely 
| broken by a single prominence, stretch in one direction; while in an- 
| other, hardly are we able to discover a vacant spot of earth. I have 
| often, in a dreaming hour, fancied myself wandering over this vast level, 
upon which there seemed to be scattered the monuments of the departed, 
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| which imagination is not the source, butonly the adornment. This, he 
i was well capable of doing; unless when the free exercise of his jude- 
ment was impeded by bis prejudices, which were neither few nor weak, 
But on poetry of a higher order, the cast of Johnson's mind altogether 
| disqualified him from the exercise of criticiom. His own poetry is @ 
| suliicient proof of his want of that genius required for judging of the 
| higher flightsof poetry in others.” 

“Then you are of opinion,” said 1, ‘that in order to judge of lofty 
poetry, one uust have the power of writing it.” 

“No,” returned my companion; “bat if a critic himself adventures 
into the poetic field, and betrays in bis productions a want of those fine 
sympathies, those delicate perceptions of the beautiful and the grand, 
Which are inseparable from a poetic mind, and shews himself the disei- 
ple of aschool whose character is correctness instead of fire, and which 
abounds more in laboured declamation, than in the inborn eloquence of 
the soul, we are justly entitled to conclude that that man is not fitted for 
judging of poctry, the elements of which dwell not in him. Ina propor- 
tion 4s the poetry criticised by Johnson approaches bis own, his judg- 
ments are correct.” 

* But how is it,” said 1, “that with such an estimate of Johnson's 
merit as @ critic, this monument should be even so lofty as I findit?” 

“ Because,” replied my companion, “be was also a moral essayest ; 
| and possessed that fine sense of right and wrong, that unerring percep- 
| tion of virtue, whieh, aided by asound judgment, and keen observation, 
eminently qualified him for excellence in this department, and it isa 

curious illustration of this truth, that the prejudices which in matters of 
| criticism often betrayed hin into error, have never impaired bis moral 
|judgment. But look, this is the record of a greater man," added my 
companion, as he turned towards the loftier pillar, upon which was 
written the name of Oliver Goldsmith; a better a ty than John- 
son's may hereafter appear; @ sounder body of criticism than his peo 
has produced; but never will it be our duty to raise a monument toa 
poem, or a nevel, more full of nature and (rath, than those bequeathed 





shewing by their allitade the comparative genius of those whom they ‘* us by Goldsmith,” 


|} commemorated; and this, not according to the verdict of mankind, but 
| according to the final and anerring judgment of some higher tribunal. 
It war but in the dusk of yesternight, that I stood contemplating this 
| wide plain, which seemed to be lighted up by the oblique rays of the 
| declinime At no great distance from the spot where I stood, was a 
| cluster ot irs, for the most part of moderate altitude; beyond these, 
}and to a considerable extent across the plain, monuments were scat- 
| tered, single, and in groups, and of various altitudes, and of these, the 
| most remote rose immeasurably the highest, and stood upon the verge of 
avast desert expanse, where scarcely a single monument anested the 
eye, as it glanced across to the extreme limits cf the plain; but there, 
| as if links between heaven and earth, gigantic columns were seen tower- 
| ing up between it and the highest horizon. 

While I remained silently contemplating the scene, I saw a man sud- 
denly step from bebind one of the pillars, and advance towards the spot 
where I stood: I bad somehow an instinctive knowledge that this man 
| was able to be my cicerone over the field of monuments, and I received 

him with much civility. ‘You are no doubt desirous,” said he, “to 
learn the secrets which this plain reveals, and thus be able to estimate 
| the judgement of the world; you will see many things which may appear 
| wonderfulto you, but you are one of « misjudging race; sometimes 
| your verdicts are rigit, but they are oftener wrong. We who munage 
matters here proceed upon more certain data.”"—* It is probable,” I re- 
plied, “that oar basty judgments are often incorrect, but time rectifies 
our errors; the mass of the world will always be led by the few in it 
who are capable of judging, and therefore the deferred verdict of man- 
| kind must be just.”—‘ Just!” interrupted my companion, with some 
| heat, * how can justice result from erring judgments? fashion, passion, 
| and prejudice, may indeed be corrected by time, but the powers of jadg- 
| ment among men are not greater now than they were two thousand 
| years ago. Limited they have always been, and limited they will always 
be. How, let me ask, should you be able to judge of the merits < 
| poem, when you are piofoundly igaorant of the nature of that which has 
produced it, the mind 7" —** We jadge by the result,” I ventured to re- 
| ply.—" Truly an excellent way of judging,” said my companion with a 
smile ; “ look at yourself, and look at this blade of grass; judging by the 
| result, you would say that the genins who contrived the one, is more ex- 
| 
i 
' 


cellent than that which produced the other; and yet they are both the 
work of Omnipotence; but come, let me be your instruetor and your 
guide over this field of truth;’ and so saying, my companion walked in 
silence towards the monuments. 

We soon approached a group of monuments of different altitude, of 
which three were more conspicuous than the others. “These names,” 
said my companion, “are no doubt familiar to you, but your estimate 
of them may perhaps have been erroneous.” 

I read upon the three pillars the names of Samuel Johnson, Oliver 
Goldsmith, Laurence Sterne. Of these, the first appeared upon the 
lowest of the three monuments, the second was inscribed upon the 
highest, the last oceupied a middle station. ‘* What!" said I, in surprise, 
“do you rate the genius of Johnson, the colossus of English literature, 
lower than that of Goldsmith or Sterne? Johnson, whose learning 
was unbounded, whose mind was capable of embracing the whole circle 
of letters ?"’ 

“ Softly,” returned my companion, “we do not estimate men here 
by what they may be thought capable of doing, but by what they have 
| done.” 
| “And yet,” said J, “Johnson bas done mach; as a lexicographer, at 

least, he has no competitor.” 

‘*So much the greater misfortune for the English language,” replied 
| my companion; “his work is an extraordinary example of persevering 
| labour in a man whose genius no doubt qualified bim for a higher sphere ; 
for when we contemplate the heauties which are scattered over his moral 
and imaginative writings, we cannot but regret the sacrifice which has 
| probably been made of works from his pen, for a production which 

“—— better have emanated from the combined labours of men of inferior 
talent.” 
| « But what,” returned I, “ do yo say to the claims of Johnson as a cri- 
tic, a novelist, an esseyest 7” 
| “His great critical work,” said my companion, “is more valuable as 
| @specimen of biographical writing, than as a body of sound criticism 
For criticism of a certain kind, Johnson was well fitted; his natural 
| shrewdness, bis long habits of thinking, and his knowledge of mankind 
j and of the world, enabled him to judge jastly, and promptly, of all that 


—E————————e 
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“ Aad this,” said my companion, turning towards the pillar that stood 
hard by, * fixes the rank of Laurence Bterne.”’ 

* You amaze me,"’ said I, * you assign a higher place to bim than to 
Johnson; to a trifler, than to »—" 

* No profanity,” interrapted my companion, * he who is masterin any 
one departiwent has a right to pre-eminence, and deserves to be named 

with respect, 

“ And what department may I ask,” said I, “ was that in which Sterne 

|} was master?” 

| “The pathetic,” replied my companion. “You have bad no imita- 
|tions of Sterne,” added he, alter a pause; “ you have had the ebost of 
| Johnson, but never the shade of Sterne. The languoge in which Sterne 
clothes his thoughts is as impossible to be imiteted as the thoughts them- 
selves, There never was but one Sterne. But let us pass on,” said my 
guide, ‘there is nothing to detain us here.” 

As we walked onward, I saw many groups, and single pillars, scattered 
here and there, generally of little altitude, and some scarcely visible 
above the level; but feeling as desirous of knowing who were esteemed 
little as who were esteemed great, | inquired to whom belonged a group 
of pillers of very moderate altitude that stood on the left hand? 

“'Tuese,”” said my companion, “are the metaphysicians; we do not 
question the accuracy of sume of their deductions, but we question their 
utility. If Locke had never existed, men would have continued to act 
as they vow do; the stock of human enjoyment would not have been 
less, or the amount of human knowledge scarcely less limited. When 
a study can neither lead to any practical result, ner widen the circle of 
enjoyment, the time that is bestowed upon it is east opon the waters.” 

As we still proceeded, my companion pointed out to me, as we passed 
successively by them, the monuments of our historians, novelists, and 
poets. Among the latter, I could distinguish those of Thomson, Collins, 
Gray, and Burns; the latter distinguished by its greater altitude. But 
we passed by innumerable little monuments, almost like grave-stones, so 
slightly elevated above the surface of the plain, thet the name was scarce- 
ly visible; upon one of these I observed the name of Addison, 

“ Surely,” said 1, suddenly stopping, “there is some mistake here.”’ 

“ Here we make no mistakes,” said my companion. “I perceive you 
are surprised that your estimate and ours of the genius of Addison, so 
widely differs. Humour, morality, and good sense, distinguish the 
writings of Addison, but genius I know not where: his poetry owes any 
charm it possesses, to « correct judgment, rather than to a fine imagina- 
tion; but poetry is not the child of reason, although it must be corrected 
and chastened by ber. Poetry is that which is conversant with beauty 
and with power; whieh ealculates not, labours not; but springs up like 
a first creation, and throws over the dulness of reality a spirit of energy 
and life. The province of imagination is visionary; bat Addison con- 
fined his poetry within the province of reason.” 

“But,” said I, “ perceive we have passed by » monument greatly 
more elevated than any of its neighbours; let us return to it.” 

“It is the record,” said my companion, “of Dean Swift.” 

“ You estimate bis genius high,” said L 

“ Not higher than it deserves,” returned my guide. 

“Why!” said L, “no man hes written so much nonsense. 

“He wrote,” replied my companion, “ mach that fools would call 
nonsense; but which wise men would perceive to be sense in disguise ; 
| he took a new view of human nature.” 

* He satirized it,” said I. 
| “No;” returned my instructor, “his work is no satire upon human 
| nature, only upon its absurdities and pretentions. In one part of his 
| work, where men are represented sis inches high, and where yet the 
drama of life is carried on as among mortals such as yourself, Swift has 
satirized the objects of intelleetual pride; ambition, g! , and distine- 
tion, are all shorn of their illusions; for he represents the highest offices 
in the state awarded to those who are able to leap highest on a pack- 
thread: he ridicules national bonour, by making wars originate in dis- 
| putes about the manner of breaking an egg; and if he would lay bare 
‘the insignificance of human grandeur, he represents the emperor six in- 
‘ches bigh, with bis sceptre and crown, sitting in divan with the lords of 
| his council, and regulating the concerns of a kingdom twelve miles in 
circumference. In all this he shews the insignificanee of great things; 
while ie another pert of his work he satirizesthe too great importance 
that is attached to little things: he views things through a magnifying 
| glass, and thus beauty becomes deformity; and the frailties of buman 
| nature being stripped of the veil which throws over them the glass of re- 











jis addressed chiefly to the reason; and of all thet class of poetry of | fncment, hamitity is taught, and personal vanity bumbled.”’ 
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“ And what is the estimate here,” said I, “ of his other wore? ' ‘ ies rene a land from which long ego all traces of its influence have soa ie Mes, toe cnptnd of tant etticas Penne residing 

” replied companion, “to the height o isappeared. ; es, ‘ tha e tide 
this p ae me hte added he, reps pan . I threw myself at the base of the column of Haroun Al-Rasechid, and patie! events wae nh me to return to the Rio de Janeiro, | 

[would have stopped as we passed the lofty pillar upon which the) abandoned myself to a dream of past glory and present debasement. ceeatt tale of + eters _- interior provinces, to visit the Dia- 
name of Pope was inscribed, bat my guide told me it was unnecessary, | Arabia, a thousand years ago, the seat of tearning, the cradle of genius, | po tod ; hme < we : rio. The prodigious value which, in 
because the estimate which we mortalshad formed of bis genius corres: the birth-place of poesy: how changed! a thinly-peopled land, an uncul- | . ery age oid ie ~ wy) yeen attached to diamonds, and, perhaps, 
ponded almost eanctly with that which the pillar indieated, “ But, tivated soil; flocks of wild animals, wandering tribes, whose riches are oes desis - ‘- so far eee powerfully excited in my mind an 
yonder,” saidhe, “ apon the verge of that comparatively desert plain, their camels; cities, deseried and silent, ruins crumbling away; igno- © chat ine Ady 0 indies re A ne eee when I tell the read. 
stands « range of far loftier monuments; let us hasten towards them, for) rance, superstition, idolatey, throwing their deepest shadows over a ro r ~ hich » ao peng. he will probably think that 
the sun sinks low, and the journey across the waste is long and weary.” | ie and desolate land. Well may a contrast like this curb the | ‘be feeling ctuated me was very similar to that which induced 


We accordingly quickened our steps, and soon approaching the group, aughtiness of aan, and lead him, from the mutability of human endea- the celebrated Tom Sheridas to descend into a coal-pit, merely for the 


which, »owever, was not concentrated, but scattered over a considerable | vour, to look beyond it. ‘4 _—" bpm! able ss say he had been there. Atauny other period | 
space, | remarked about a dozen of pillars, more elevated than the rest ;/ + . foun mt th  ofhel It it Salen | a ~ nary apt pemadar yh 
all of them of vast altitude, some of them towering almost beyond the | MEMOIR OF THE SERVICES OF THE LATE ‘Diewes d District ohibite sine Pe raed en on Cates Ne Se 
reach Of vision, but no two among the twelve prec isely equal in height. | ADMIRAL FREEMAN. i famon prohibited by the ortuguese government, to whom 


’ j belouged every diamond found throughout the eo . oo i * 
Admiral Williams Freeman was not only the senior officer in the | 2i itself little we known of this vegies Sopded tae teceedianes Bae, 
navy, but probably the oldest both in #ge and service. He commenced the few individuals officially employed there by the apvdrmient “he 
bis career during the reign of George the Second, at the age of fifteen was governed by a code of regulations, drawn up by the hands of the 
upon which was inscribed the name of VAlton toned (i telah years, and in 1757 was entered as midshipman i” the Royal Sovereigo, | celebrated Pombal himself. On leaving the Comarca, all persons were 
I perceive,” said |, that t% monument is not ecupsed in hep and having completed the stipulated period of service in that and some | subjected on the frontiers to a rigorous examination, both of person oe 
by any thant surrounds it ae a oe other ships, was appointed in September, 1764, orhaies. Lieutenant of the | property. But liberalism bad become the fashion of the times; to -. 
Why should it be ec lipsed returned my coups non; “! ‘“ Rainbow, by Commodore, afterwas ds Rear-Admiral, Lord Colville, pert from every regulation enacted by the old government was ne rm 
the “eo Kee of a great bar poem _ —_ ef ~ - oye yore Commander-in-Chief on the North American station, which appoint- | jitical ‘bon ton.” Pombal formerly the otiagl of thale naidation’ toes 
race! tembraces within itself the rudiments of every other species vu ent sc *¢ . t : : . i i Ds. 
poetry. In the invention and disposition of the 4 lot, ond in sustaining | Oe the ottaen eS Wie. t as made Master and Com- omy teed “gS ced te o> cedar | ae de ve the same 
the cules ms ee ; ee eee of het or i bee oer bd mander; and in November 1709, appointed to command the Otter sloop- ties to have haughtily refused it. . ) WOES NEVE UTES We autbori- 
» Spe oe ~ — oa teat ne por ans of on aad riptive poner Aa ta D cotay Jonaesy 1771. he me promote t9 Sean ee Having made the necessary preparations for the journey, I left Villa 
Shectia meee,” > | : Fr - oJ hs Lg Fa be Re as ‘| an West Indies wlthe the fleet Rica on the 9th of October, accompanied by a {rusty guide and two ne. 
‘ “Tell ae one thing,” eaid 1; “ how is it, since such various and such eden thee aa soe ea ame a be here served with credit | i sauatand . taan ag yr fe ‘" anti siligeat feller 
erulted qualifications are acquired by the poet who attempts the epic, | during a part of the American war. From the Active, Captain Williams wall ys be 4 then pene De oka knee iidd aleprgeet iellow, 
1 he nearest ap woaches which have been made towards verfeetion . iv ones . : ‘ Tot > ; wel acquaintec with the country ’ he knew, moreover, every page ol 
eet id have been phe infaney of the respective languages in hich the = nny tong a, ae ae sad of A774 ae | the Chronique Scandateuse du Pays for several hundred miles; it was 
attempt has been made with success; the works of Homer, Milton, and | +p ol me uge M emg ctag Y j : . Siler soaatll Tae ’ oe in ye ov ~ our day's journey, by re- 
; ot tiab = Gente amis talk onteditel i ; ¥ . : ating some anecdote of the family with whom we were to take up our 
ym a f them the first fruits of a language )j Eg omere? re oe . the ets ee + le quarters forthe night. If one pa is te partof the Senbor tin - 
“There isan epoch,” replied my companion, “in the history of a lan- posal | a ch ~ a m2 vag re ca "3798 wad endeted to | histories were true, gold and diamonds were certainly much more abun. 
guage, when alone itis competent to sustain the weight of the highest sited the Gacabelouh for negotiatln; "with the Americans on their dant: produstions bg the country through which I was travelling than 
production to which the aind is able to give birth ; and if no genius suf st a nene ? F ‘ yy ha law ' 7 ay try Laney ny stay rp ay slg 
cl ly mighty to achieve this undertaking should arise in that particu. | J wo aol reins. : : » 4 » _— nn he rol stand very bign along our line Of route; he wasa 
aah calerneaes will never oteivanginiadee of this highest Vaort of}, te Apri a9 0, Capt Ww ne pa ee se —_ frigate, wa | grempeiro (a smucgler), and had been extensively engaged in the con- 
llonging to the Channel fleet, in which, off stant, be captured in Au-| traband trade of diamonds, which aescounted for his accurate knowledge 
gust, alter a most gallant and determined action, La Nympbe, French | of the country; a circumstance, too, and travelling, as I did, w ith st 
frigate, carrying 32 guns, hat, pierced for 40, with . complement of CH) | personage in my suite, that subjected more than once the ‘motives of 
men, sixty-three of whom with the Captain, the Chevalier du Remain, my own journey to painful misconstruction. Indeed, a suspicion that 
were killed, and seventy-three wounded Capt. Williams’ loss was nine | | was myself a contravandista of superior grade, appeared to Le lurking 
killed, andtwenty seven wounded. “The Flora had six eighteen-pounder | j, Francisco's mind. I frequently observed him minutely examining 
carronades, in addition to her 36 long guns, and this action is SUP" | every article of my baggage, and once I caught him striking the buttend 
posed to have been the first ia which any ship of war was armed with | of my gun and my pistols against a large stone. in order to ascertain by 
| carronades, a species of ordnance which has since repeatedly proved of the sound if they contained cavities for the secretion of the precic os 


such essential service. After the action, a eruc ifix, encased in silver, e * > 4 : . . 
- pais > : - | gems, besides endeavouring to draw from me, by artificial inuesdos, | 
and bearing with it the certificate from the Pope, that it was formed of | 6 he 4 Ses, the 


j " ‘ | motive of my journey. 
the wood of the holy Cross, was found upon the deck of the Flora, 7d . 


I read the names of Milton, Shakespeare, Moliere, Cervantes, Corneille 
Petrarch, Tasso, Spencer, Bacon, Dante . 
“Let us pause here,” said my companion, as we reached the pillar 





orderedhome. Four years now elapsed before be was again actively | 


poetic power ” y 
“TL should imagine,” snid [, glancing at the same time up the gigantic | 
column, “ that this pillaris meant to commemorate perfection.” | 
« Perfection,” replied my companion, “ belongs not to human efforts; | 
unbounded as was the genius of Milton, extraordinary as was his learn: | 
ing, splendid as was his subject, and immense the resources with which 
he came to it, stored as be was with a perfect knowledge of all the great | 
models of antiquity, the treasures of the early Italian, and the powers 
and faculties of Lis own unrivalled tongue, it may yet be said that Mil 
ton has not entirely succeeded in the object of his work. The pure il- | 
limitable attributes of the ‘great first cause least understood’ baffle the | 


feeble powers of man, and are contemplated with sentiments of awe, | where it bad been thrown from La Nymphe, probably by ber gallant | Travelling in Brazil, even in the most populons parts, is no sinecure 
: : . ” 2 4h) ’ ? Bite ‘ ad? . : . . . - 

which even the loftiest fights weaken and debase . | Commander, to stimulate the men, as a sacred pledge to be redeemed at And yet there is a wild excitement, a feeling of ecstacy, produced on 
“But,” saidl, “were not the same difficulties opposed to the epic any enetinne. the mind when wandering through these magnificent and auriferous re- 


poets of the ancient world?” 

“No,” said my companion; “the mythology of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans does not oppose the seme difficulties; their gods were carnal gods 
fraught with buman passions and buman failings, and differed in nothing 
from the iwhabitants of your ‘sin-wern mould,’ except in being gifted | 
with superhuman powers, and present inmmortatity.” 

“ These,” said my companion, glancing towards the other lofty pillars 
that stood near, ‘are the records of the great of modern times; they 
stand, you perceive, upon the verge of that dusky plain whose monoto- 


The Nymphe was directly purchased into the Navy and established as | seep igs edo cast by Nature io a titanic world—that I have never felt 
a frigate, and is the identical ship which, early in the war with the French | even wen squneraing amid the classic spots of the old world, conse. 
Republic, when commanded by Capt. Pellew, now Viscount Exmouth, | crate d y sae lapse o1 ages, and hallowed by the inspiring associations 
engaged and captured the Cleopatra of 40 guns, and three hundred and | of history and romance, 
twenty men We generally bivouacked for the night at a rancho, u sort of shed, 
In 1781, the squadron under the command of Vice-Admiral Darby | open on every side, to leeward of which there was always a large fire 
sailed for the relief of Gibraltar, from whence the Flora, which had ae | | preferred this, in preference to taking up my quarters at a venda, or a 
companied them, sailed for Port Mahon. On the 26th May, being off | fazenda, the owners of which so pestered me with questions, that f fairly 
ny is broken by a few monuments, and those few scarcely rise above its the Barbary Coast 6 ee with the C agra pia Capt. the Hon. t ne a por torn ene “a ; pone ores werng ew " oor 
level; that pillar on the edge of the desert is inscribed with the name of | So akenham, he fell wa ith two Dutch frigates, ike Castor _s the yg eters er re a nr fom a aeapencent aver 
Dante: ft fe the connecting link between the literature of the middle | Brille. During this time it blew a heavy gale of wind, bat Capt. W il be the inhabitants of the country. My nocturnal companions were 
ages, and that of modern times, and stands on the dark shore that sepa | liams watching a favourite moment, ¥ aseuabledto bring them to action, | ¢ mene snanaheeee, proceeding om the capiial ta the distant provinces 
rates the ancient from the modern world; and look, canst thou desery, when alter an engagement which was carried on with the greatest vigour | 0! Goyazes or Matto Grosso, gipsy merchants, parties of miners, inen, 
across the dreary level, some gigantic pillars on its utmost limits dim for upwards of two hours, the Castor, of thirty-two guns and 230 men, | in short, of every caste. But wile and savage as was their demeanour, 
and indistinct?" 5 y | struck to the r lora, which had nine men killed and thirty-two wounded, | their manners were simple and kind. They invariably swung my hem- 
“Lean see them plainly,” said f. " while the enemy's loss consisted of twenty-two killed and forty-one mock in the best part of the rancho, and would bang up a hide, or their 
“These,” returned my companion, “are the monuments of the an- wounded. Capt. I akenbamn in the Cc reece nt was not so fortinste, for in | large ponchos, to shelter it from the nocturnal breeze. On these occa- 
cients; wouldst thou pass the desert, and #ead the names of Virgil and | consequence al receiv ing very considerable damage, and his main and | stone the sot ial qualities of my guide shone forth with considerable lus- 
Homer, and Aischylus and others, the poets and philosophers, and ora- | mizen-masts carried away, by which the ship was completely ungoverna- we He would colleet the party around him in groups, and entertain 
tors and painters, and sculptors of the ancient world?” j ble, he was sorged to surrender with the loss of eighty-two of her crew | (hem w ith some wild legend of the country: Phey generally turned on 
Let us eross the desert,” said i. Bat as } walked on, keeping my eye j to the Brille of 3e guns. Capt. Ww illiams lost no time in placing the ine —_ history of the colonists; on the discovery of some mine of ex- 
Axed upon the dim and distant monaments, I lost sight »f my companion, | fbi such a anaes as to prevent the enemy from taking possession | ey inary richness, all traces of which had been unfortunately lost by 
who, outstripping me, glided behind the monament of Dante, and when of her prize, and oreec him to make sail. The Crescent and Casters | the untimely death of the discoverer ; and, as the narrative proceeded, 
a reached it, he was no where to beseen. Iwesatone. Before me lay (the prize to the Flora) were so disabled, that several days elapsed ere the dark visages of the listeners would glisten like copper when exposed 
the wide monotonous plain thinly sprinkled with monuments; the lofty they could proceed. ’ to the action of the furnace. It was interesting to observe the effect pro- 
pillars of a former race stood on its utmost limits, their summits yet | On the 10th June two large frigates were discovered, w hich Capt. duced on the minds of these people, by these stories, so common in eve- 
ilded by the last rays of the declining san, and I leaned against the ba. W illiams al first showed a disposition to engage, but from the cripplea ; FY Mining district on the globe, and W hieh have su singularly affected 
umn upon which was written the nameof Dante. | state in which the Flora and the other ships were, it was considered | the moral and social condition of their inhabitants. On the conclusion 
« Mighty poet,” said I, looking upward at the tall column, whose sum- | most prudent to avoid, and he therefore made the signal for each ship to | of the story, they would sit, wrapped im deep silence, each of them jer 
mit L could scarcely discern, ‘mighty was thy song, fit to be the take “4 different course, and about noon the Castor was recaptured, and | haps, dreaming at the moment ian’ !! mieht he hie orn ate to again 
imperishable record of thy genius. Hell, and the workings of despair, during the night the Crescent also became the enemy’s prize. cover this fabulous “el dorado.” At other times Francisco would take 
in the sad realms where hope” never comes, that comes to all; purga- | Capt. Williams’ next appointment was to the Prince George, 95, with | his guitar, and sing to its accompaniment some plaintive modinha of the 
tory, and the reign and eh tee of repentance, mingled with the sweet | the feet under the ordersof Sir Samuel Hood, on the Leeward Isiand | country, or striking » livelier strain, would excite the wild movements 
influence of reviving hope; heaven, and the fulness of pure joys station ; and he was in the several engagements off St.Kitt's, with Comte | of their national dance. The grouping of the figures, their singularly 
wnetterable— j de Grasse, on the 25th, 26th, and 27th Jan. 1752, the Prince George | wild and picturesque costume, their savage air, heightened by the red 
a oe pay | being one of the ships that formed the van division. | glare of the fire, produced a pictorial effect, which only the pencil of 
On flowers Rposed, and Adve sna pan Be 4 BE Tan hyn hey aienging oy sey os Sateen and — taking ina Salvator ora Murillo could delineate. On one occasion the harmony 
Queff immorislity and joy.” ’ Pie - , J under the command of Admiral of the evening was interrupted by a serious braw!. A miner, a tall, mo- 
y joy. Sir George Brydges Rodney. In the memorable es which | rose-looking fellow, tock fire at the attention paid by Francisce toa 
I knew not whether to retire, or to advance; whether to linger among | took place on the 12th April, the Prince George formed one of the blue | pretty mulatto girl, who was travelling under his protection, and on 


the monuments that were scattered around me, or enter upon the plain, | division, and bore a conspicuous part in the action, in which Capt. Wil-| whom the handsome person, and fascinating powers of the guide made 





dis- 


where were thinly strewn the records of the middie ages; but the gigan sas ner ton ave killed anf twenty-four wounded. ; considerable impression. The jealousy of the miner was aroused, and 
tie monuments that stood upon its uttermost limits seemed to beckon , apt. illiams an home, and the general peace taking place, | he applied to Francisco the opprobrious terms of cigano (gipsy), and 
ene ferwerd, end weat oa does not appearto have been again employed; and on a promotion of | grempeiro (smuggler); the former retorted, by the terin “ baeta,”’ an al- 


I had now no guide to direct my jadgment, and I was forced to form | nae obtgorn was, 12th April 1794, advanced to the rank of Rear-Admiral | lusion to the coarse fabrie of his poncho, and one which no miner can 
my own conclusions from what I saw. These were somewhat at vari- | ° A ie Blue, to that of Vice-Admiral Ist June 1795; and to that of Ad. patiently endure. Io an instant his knife was out, and but for my time- 
ance with my previous impressions; for although compared with the miral, Ast Jan. 1801. — i | ty interference, in another I should have been deprived of the valuable 
feld of monuments which I had already passed, the plain which I now | ,. he accession of his present Majesty to the throne, caused the situa- | services of my guide. On the following morning Francisco, aware of 
traversed was bare and monotonous; and althongh the pillars which | —- Admiral of the Fleet to become vacant; and on the 28th June | the vindictive character of his countryman, struck into a route only 
passed by were of but moderate height, yet the records of human endea- is , a oy days after that event, the King was graciously pleased to | known to himself: and on the evening of the same day, the ninth since we 
vour were more frequent than I had expected to find them. When I had yyued “ ppoamament " Adwiral Williams, at that time the senior | left Villa Rica, we arrived at the Villa do Principe, situated almost on 
thon , te dart ages, | had pictured to myself a time when Goth and enna At - # te he “os een tenes > ee in com- | the verge of the Diamond District. 
andal trampled under foot all that was noble and intellectual; a dark | , ; ke Freeman, formerly of Fowley Court, r shich w y 7 i 
rayless eneen of mental bondage, when hesomeer daval put forth pote | in the‘ County of Buckingham, Esq. whose will bore date Ist June 1774, wes Gahelel toe teagy yey or 1768, Ade op temae fe ndgent 
nasree if she did, when her blossoms were crushed by the hand of the Fa ane and arms of Freeman, in addition to those of William | rines in Minas Siete Seaeiinaind cr venancnen ta apa od 
rian, or drooped because they bloomed alo certai eS : ] i rati ing i 1 
epoch called the revival of betters, ietettocten! “it at Seober chon the | Gifted with an energy of spirit and a physical strength of frame, which pepeened SaaS are Oa vas cuneate fe paty ae tes ie RE yee 
lig ri ti os lv to i ; , . ey Sapa tain streams. Butthe moral and social condition of the inhabitants of 
benighted earth, as the sun bursts from an eclipse upon a shrouded me seemed scarcely to impair, Admiral Freeman lived in his retire- thes ife a3 2 “ 
world. But this impression I found belied by what I saw around me; ment distinguished by a generous hospitality, employing his ample means aii aomehiaetiaaedl hen elon, ee ee ae 
pores. , 5 toned y a le dendaal Weaaweleees ime i - wealth accumulated by some of the earliest mining adventurers, the fa- 
discovered a connecting chain; I was arrested by many pillars, records ? ence known only to those who were its subjects. ‘ i imaginati 
- : , b y peers, In Auguet 1830, his Majesty direc tha eo | bulous legends they left behind them, have so dezzied the imagination of 
of the genius of the middie ages; many, not indeed of vast importance, "a jesty directed Admiral Sir Edward Thorn- | their d lants i 
but yet rising above the level, inscribed with the names of those who brough, t e first lieutenant of the Flora, to carry to him a splendid baton | > em f socie he ae = oe or of Oe “ils wee Tied 
had appreciated, and therefore preserved and multiplied the relics of the | which had been presented by the late King to his present Majesty as like he mean me ry a ane law Graal vert tos 
ancient world; and many, more lofty, bearing the names of those to Lord High Admiral of England,—a favour rendered more gracious by } x eee he t, One A st shy ~~ 
whose genius modern Europe is indebted for the germs of her romantic the manner in which it was conferred, and the distinguished officer who ~e poke arene wei ~~ of gold wadhings. Thus they ee ohne, 
poetry. I passed too, the monuments that had been raised to those i!lus. “** selected to convey it. Upon the death of Admiral Freeman. appli- — — eh ag sage ae snaceer, prepa we een eee 
triows patrons of letters, whose geal tor the promotion of knowledge cation was made by his grandson and representative, to ascertain his Ma- tages of agriculture, in a land in which the productions of every soil and 
shed, for a time, something like the twilight of learning throughout the Jesty’s pleasure respecting the baton, when the following answer was re- | aieats Would cnet peer e ert. 
sphere of their influenee. I read the name of our great Alfred upon the turned through Sir Herbert Taylor,—a most gratifying testimony of the On leaving the Villado Principe, the geological features of the coun- 
most distinguished of these pillars, and the name of Charlemagne upon | Mts of the dead, anda strong proof of the kindness of the iliustrious 'Y Were completely changed; it was dreary and barren, and full of 
another; and I transported myself, in fancy, to those days when Chris- iving. ~ | embedded stones; the trees had no longer the same luxuriant growth ; 
tianity struggled with the relics of paganism; when the sciences bad |. Sir.—Iam honoured by his Majesty's commands to acquaint you, | {"€ Mountains were bare and black, and their tops exposed to the 
hardly any existence, when the refinements of life were unknown, and that itis not hisdesire that you should return the baton, but that he Ve"Umbing influence of a cold, bleak wind. ‘We were now within 
when yet, the spectacle was seen, of sceptered kings and conquerors lis- Wishes it to be retained by you, and preserved in your family, asa memo- | *'8t of the mountain boundary of the far-famed Valley of Diamonds: 
tening to the instructions of wisdom, inviting the learned to their courts, rial of the late Admiral Freeman's long services and tle high profes- and fatigued by a hard day's riding, I felt anxious to arrive at our 
protecting genius, encouraging education, promoting knowledge, and de- sional rank he had attained, and in proof of the estimation in which he | >#!ting-place for the night. “Who,” saidI to the gnide, as we toiled 
voting the repose which victory had purchased, to the cultivation of the "* held by his Sovereign and brother officer. I have the honour to be, | UP ® Steep ascent, “is thisglilustrissimo and Valerosissimo Captain de 
arts of peace. Sir, &e. Hersert Tayron.” | Cavalleria” (for such was the hyperbolical superscription of my letter 
I had passed a dreary waste, aud now approached a spot where stood This veteran bad for many years resided at Hoddesdon, in Hertford. | Of Tecommendation), “ with whom we are to take ap our quarters for 
a group of tall pillars, surrounded by many lesser monuments. I[t was | shire, where be expired 10th February last, in the ninety-frst year of the night?’’—*“Senhor,” replied Francisco, with gravity, “he hum 
already deep dusk; the monuments of the ancients were no longer his age, having been some time in a very infirm and decaying state of | "ME" da chapa tem vendal” (he is a man of property, and has a 
visible, and the light only enabled me to read upon the columns around health. 7 | venda, a chandler’s shop ona large scale); but,” he added, “ he muito 
me the names of Haffz, Ferdusi, Al-Mamoun, and Heroan Al-Raschid —>— ‘impertinente,”’ (he is very curious); a sufficient reason, I thought, tired 
These were the records of Arabimn and Persian cenius. when, at a time | THE DIAMOND DISTRICT OF THE SERRO Do ™ I was, for declining the honour of his acquaintance, even thongh we 
that "ae hie light was flickering with an uncertain fame over Fu-| FRIO ‘ “ | passed the nigbt on the summit of the Sierra. Avoiding, therefore, the 
rope, that fame had found a sbelter, and was burni stea- | , » > . _ | habitation of this personage by a considerable detour, for his dignity 
ning W ith a stea i Ww hen the ex-emperor, Don I edro, raised the standard of Braz lian | would bave taken fire had we passed near it without paying our respects, 
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we resolved on gaining the rancho on the Rio Milho Verde by a toreed 
march. 

The moon was just rising when we reached the summit of the lofty 
Sierra that surrounds the Diamond District; the scene that suddenly 
burst upon as will, to the last day of my existence, be green in the me- 
mory; it was one of Alpine magnificence, and one which forcibly re- 
called to the recollection the glowing descriptions of the Arabian tales. 


On every side arose, high on the blae expanse of the heavens, the | tionaries in Brazil completely neutralizes al! the efforts of the govern: | 


peaks of gigantic mountains, of almost perpendicular elevation, down 
the bare sides of which rushed impetuously into the valley beneath, in- 
numerable torrents, glittering in the moon-beams like liquid silver. A 


thick mist a over the valley, beneath whose surface tay hid those | 
t 


precious gems, the noblest ornament of the monarch’s diadem, the pride 
of beauty, the universal object of research in every age; on the value 
of which the caprices and vicissitudes of fashion have been powerless. 
[ stood, gazing on the wild scenery around, till the cold mountain blast 
reminded me that I should find much more comfortable quarters on the 
Rio Milho Verde. We reached, about the middle of the ensaing day, 
Tejuco, the capital of the District, in the very centre of which it is 
situated. It contained about five thousand souls; but so barren was the 
soil im its immediate vicinity, that every thing necessary fur the sub- 
sistence of its inhabitants was brought from a considerable distance. I 
met with a most hospitable reception from the Commandante das Armas, 
who insisted on my making his house my home. My host wasa man of 
superior intelligence, and he appeared to think that his country was not 
yet politically ripe fer a revolution. He entertained the most exalted 
idea of the power of England. ‘ Grande nacao sao os Inglezes,” said 
he, “ porem bebem muito,” (the English are a great abeple, bat are very 
hard drinkers.) This opinion of the gallant commardant’s is general 
throughout Spain and Portuguese America. The late king of Portugal, 
though extremely fond of the English, looked upon us, nevertheless, as 
a nation of drunkards. 

When the congreve rockets were first introduced into the navy, the 
admiral on the Brazil station proposed to exhibit to the King Don Juan 
VI. the effect of these formidable projectiles. His Majesty consented, 
and the whole court were accordingly assembled in the balconies of the 
palace at the Rio, for the purpose of witnessing the spectacle. By some 
mishap, of very frequent occurrence in the early history of these mis- 
siles, at the moment of firiag the tube veered round, and the rocket, in- 
stead of flying over to Praia grande, took the opposite direction, and fell 
and exploded in the great square, almost beneath the windows of the 
palace. The consternation of the king was only equalled by the morti- 


ficatior of the admiral, who immediately dispatched an officer on shore | 


to explain the cause of the contretemps to his majesty; and offering to 
let off another, but the terrified monarch would not hear of it. “ Ihave 
a great respect,” said he, “for my good allies, the English, but after din- 
ner they are absolutely fit for nothing; an observation which clearly 
indicated to what cause his majesty attributed the unfortunate result of 
the exhibition. Two days after my arrival at Tejuco, I rode out to the 
principal diamond works in the Commarco, on the Rio Jigitonhonha. 
The operation of working for these precious gems is a very simple one. 
The alluvial soil (the cascalhao) is dug up from the bed of the river, 
and removed to a convenient spot on the banks for working. The pro- 
cess is as follows:—a rancho is erected, about a hundred feet long, and 
half that distance in width; down the middle of the area is conveyed a 
canal covered with earth; on the other side of the area is a flooring of 
planks, about sixteen feet in length, extending the whole length of the 
shed, and to which an inclined direction is given ; this flooring is divided 
into troughs, into which is thrown a portion of the cascalhao; the water 
is then let in, and the earth raked until the water becomes clear; the 
earthy particles having been washed away, the gravel is raked up to the 
end of the trough; the largest stones are thrown out, and afterwards the 
smaller ones, the whole is then examined with great care for diamonds 

When a negro finds one, he claps his hands, stands in an erect posture, 
holding the diamond between his fore-finger and thumb; it is received 
by one of the overseers posted on lofty seats at equal distances, along 
the line of the work. On the conclusion of the work, the diamonds 
found during the day are weighed, and registered by the overseer en chef. 


If a negro has bad the good fortune to find a stone weighing upwards of | 


seventeen carats, he is immediately manumitted, and for similar stones 
proportionate premiums are given. 
works on thisriver, and on other streams, but the supply of diamonds 
falls now considerably short of former periods, and their produce scarce- 
ly defrays the expences. 

The Diamond District of the Serro do Frio is about twenty leagues 
in length, and nine in breadth; the soil is barren, but intersected by nu- 
merous streams. It was first discovered by some miners, shortly after 
the establishment of the Villa do Principe. In working for gold in the 
rivalets of Milho Verde and St. Goncalzes, they discovered some peb- 
bles of geometric form, and of a peculiar hue and lustre. For some 
years these pebbles were given as pretty baubles to children, or used as 
counters for making the points of their favourite game of voltarete. At 
last an officer, who had been some years at Goa, in the East Indies, ar- 
rived inthe Cammarca; he was struck with the peculiar form of these 


There are, besides, several other | 





pebbles, and from several experiments he made, it struck bim that they | 


were diamonds. He immediately collected a few, and sent them to 
Holland, where, to the astonishment of the lapidaries, they were found 
to be brilliants of the finest water. 
the arrival of this intelligence in Brazil, the hitherto despised counters 
suddenly became the objects of universal research, and almost imme- 
diately disappeared. 

The government of Portugal now issued a decree, declaring all dia- 
mondsa monopoly of the crown. Fora length of time it was considered 
that diamonds were confined solely to the District of Serro Frio. But 
this is an error; they are found in almost every part ef the empire, par- 
ticularly in the remote provinces of Goyazes and Matto Grosso, where 
there exist several districtos diamantescos. These gems have been 
even found on the tops of the highest mountains; indeed, it is the 
Opinion of the Brazilian mineralogists that the original diamond for- 
mations are inthe mountains, and that they will one day or other be dis- 


| WhO possessed no ost P 
| Should they retarn, the offender was banished for life to the coast of 
| Africa. But ail this, and the organization of a torps of cavalry, the offi- 

cers and men of which were acquainted with every inch of the country, 


ible vocati 








aa 


were ¢ lied to leave ity and | burst from the whole assemblage, when he who had bitherio taken the 
i 


lead, luoking behind bim to ascertain the cause of the tumall, ran vio- 
j lently against an altar set up beside (he course, and ere he could recover 
| himself Theodore bad darted past him, and reached the gaol, amid the 


was ineffectual in preventing smuggling. Such was the “ appas” of | unanimous cries of the speciator.” 


| gain, that the very government ewmployés were more extensively enga-| 


}gedin it than any others. Indeed, the venalty of the public func- 


| Ment; probably not more than one haif of the revenue finds its w ay 
| into the government coffers. Some years ago, while residing at one of 


—the article was, at the time, a strict monopoly of the crowa; but not 
_ withstanding the severe penalti»s attached to an illicit trade, the whole 
| cargo was landed—landed under the eyes, and by the administrador of 
| the custom house himself, who shared in the immense profits of the 
| transaction. And yet the words honour and patriotism are constantly 
| in the mouths of these people. ' 
|. After sojourning upwards of three weeks in the Commarea, I returaed 
j fo Villa Rica, where I dismissed Francisco, who, { believe, had found 
) #8 Opportunity of indulging in his old vocation. Notwithstanding his 
notorious reputation as a sinuggler, [ was surprised at the terms of easy 
| familiarity with which he treated the intendante himself. 1 believe 
| they perfectly understood each other. Francisco was a zipsy ; his peo- 
| Fle are numerous in Brazil, and carry ou che whole commerce of the in- 
jteror, The epoch at which this singular people, whose origin bas oceu- 
| pied so much of the labours of the learned world, migrated to the wilds 
; of South America, I could never ascertain (rom any Brazilian, who are 
singularly ignorant of every thing connected with the early settlement 
| of their country. LT once questioned Francisco on this interesting sub 
ject, in the hope that same old tradition of the event might be preserved 
| among his tribe; but [received the universal answer given to every 
other such question, ‘ Quem sabe.” ' 
—— 


ROMANCE OF THE EARLY AGEs. 
3 vols. By the author of ‘* Brambletye House.” &c. 
| The design of this work is ingenious, and, in some respect, original ; 
| andthe research that its execution supposes and displays is of # nature 
jand extent to preserve it from many imitators. Moreover, it should 
| seem to be the commencement of a more extensive design than 
is here completed; for, as the stories aow placed before us seek to illus- 
| trate each a distinct cevtaury,—namely, the first five of the Christian era, 
| —it is probable that the author’s intentions extended to a successive de- 
velopement of the whole period usually understood by the Early Ages. 
| Our business, however, is with the present tales merely,—which will be 
| found to be so full at once of amusement and information that their au 
thor may look for sufficient encouragement to induce a continuance and 
completion of his design. With respect to the execution of that design, 
| it displays all that fertility of invention and adaptation, quickness and 
acuteness of observation, liveliness of sty'e, and picturesque power of 
| description, which have characterised the previous productions of this 
| popular writer; and if itdoes not include that display of humour and 
comicality which have been so acceptable in many of the writer's works, 
it is because the subjects und periods scarcely admitted of such a mode 
of illustration. Not that many scenes and passages of this nature are 
not to be found in these tales; but their prevailing character is of a se- 
rious cast. 
It is unnecessary to enter into a detailed description of these tales 








} 


mere narrative, and, at the same time, to afford various and striking il- 
lustrations of the habits, manners, tone of sentiment, &c., of the par 
| ticular period and country in which the scene is laid; while some of 
| them add to these the additional attraction of introducing some of the 
| actual persons who figured in those timce and countries. 

We shall give a few extracts shewing the mannner in which the work 
is executed. 

The following animated description is from a tale relating to the se- | 
cond century, called “ Theodore and Tilphosa.”’ 


THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 
“Heavens! what an animated and bustling scene '—what clouds of | 
dust from every road, thronged as it is with vehicles, cattle, and pedes- | 
trians of all sorts and nations! what innumerable sails and boats cover 
the river, and gleam upon the remote waves of the ocean! what malti- 
tudes of people, attired in a thousand different costumes, pour down the | 
hills and inundate the plain, all converging to one central point, while | 
every fout hasan eager and ligbtsome tread, and every eye sparkles with | 
anticipated pleasure. Is it nota joyous, magnificent, and glorious spec- 
tacle? The regulation by which the women were formerly forbidden to 
be apectators of these games is now limited to the combats ot the 
Athlete, so that the must beantiful and illustrious females of Greece con- | 
fer by their presence an additional charm upon the scene, and justify | 
the passionate enthusiasm with which the inhabitants of all Peloponessus | 
rush to this great national festival. 
Before we mingle with the crowd that passes round the Stadium, and | 
other places appropriated to the games, let us pass through this cluster of } 





the nothern ports, an English vessel arrived with a cargo of gunpowder | 


Suffice it that each is so constructed as at once to interest the readeras a | 


The reader of a tale written in the nineteenth century will scarcely ex- 
| pect lo encounter among the characters bis old school friend & 

yet here he is, in his character of Porter to the Temple of Lsculapius. 
We shall precede his introduction by a beautiful descriptive sketch of 
the site of the Temple. 

* Yonder craggy height, where ‘jocund day stands tiptoe,’ sending up 
flushes of rose-colour into the clear greenish sky, and, even as 1 speak, 
during the first ray of morning through the cool glossy air, is Mount 
Erymanthus, so famous for the exploits of Hercules. See! how a single 
| beam has flooded the plain beneath with a soft transparent twilight, 

bright enough to reveal every object, but not yet so glaring as to offend 
oureyes. This is the very moment when we may contemplate the beau- 
ties of Nature with the most exquisite pleasure. The waterfall that you 
| see gushing from a crag into « stove basin, shaded by enormous plane- 
| trees, isthe fountain Alyssus, the waves of which are said to bave the 
| the power of curing madness. Yonder gleaming river, fringed with the 
| wild parsley, whence it takes its name, is the Selinus; and the town 
| through which it passes, in the midst of the plain, is Cynetha, which, 
j in the second century, formed the north western extremity of Arcadia. 

How still and calm it is! iis inhabitants are not yet stirring; no peusants 

are in the fields; the cattle are either sleeping, or still preserve their re- 
| cumbent postures in the tal! flowery grass; the very wind seems to have 

fallen asleep et the foot of the dozing trees; the birds are silent, save 
| one or two that twilter in their dreams ; net an object moves except the 
| sun, the upper circle of whose disk is not visible, and yonder eagle, that 
| soars in solitary grandeur above the crags of Mount Lampea to the west, 
like a spirit hovering over the sleeping world, 

Hark! what noise is that’? Ab! it is the opening of the door of the 
Temple; be whom you see fastening Lack the gates is sop the Porter, 
so nicknemed from his creeked figure; and now I see peasants and 
others of both sexes coming up to him, out of the wood and from behind 
the Temple. Hist! hark! they are talking. Let as listen to their 
discourse. 

“Good morrow, A’sop; health and fair fortune to your master, Alex- 
ander, the learned Augur. Will he be stirring soon! I would see him 
early, for | must return quickly to my farm, and I would first consult 
the oracle toaching a sheep that was stolen from me last night 

“And I dreamed,” said a second peasant, ‘that lL found a treasure 
under a dead apple-tree, and | would fain know from the oracle where 
I must dig, for all my trees are living and healthy.” 

“ And | would learn how to be revenged opon a neighbour whom I 
suspect to have maimed my cow,” cried a middle-aged female; “ and 
would know, moreover, why I have lost my colour of late, and am 
beginning to get wrinkled, which must surely be owing to some evil 
magic.” 

“And I would inquire of the oracle,” said a comely damsel, blushing 
as she spoke, “ whether young Lymex, who is in the fourth legion of 
| the army of the East, is sefe, and will ever return to Arcadia as he pro- 

mised.” 

“And I desire to be told,” mumbled a grey-headed ancient, whea 

} old Chronon, my master, will die, forLam to have _ freedom at bis 
| death. Methinks people live for aver now-a-days, and yet in Nestor’s 
time it was reckoned a wonderful thing to be ninety.” 
| “ABsop! Alsop! Asop!” cried the porter snappishly, for thus bad 
| they all addressed bim; “my name is Balbo, ast have told yeatha 

hundred times before, and | know not why ye should call me sop, un- 

less it be for my wit and talent. [ have heard say that the Bootians were 
| the stupidest people of all Greece; but, by Jupiter! the Cynetheans are 
| still greater boors, and clowns, and clod-hoppers,—ALsop, indeed |"' 


—j— 
THE FAIR PENITENT. 

It wasevening. The last raysof the setting sun fell upon the richly 
painted windows of the Abbey, and threw a“ dim religious light” upon 
the marble floor beneath, and the fretted pillars that rose on all sides. A 
young female, dressed in virgin white, sieanest up the aisle, with slow 
and irregular steps, her eyes timidly bent upon the ground, and her love- 
ly locks half-shading a countenance in which health and innocence 
seemed to vie with each other, which should add most benuty to features, 
the form of which were beruty itself. 

She stopped for a moment as she reached the open portal of the chapel 
that formed arecess on one side of the aisle, and then turned into the 
recess, entered a Confessional, and fell upon her knees. 

What “ignorant sin” could this sweet one have committed, that re 
quired absolation at the hands of her holy (ather confessor? 

We shall see. 

Having first pronounced her accustomed prayer with a timid voice, 
she seemed to gain confidence by this act, and proceeded to reiate, first, 
her little acts of contumacy towards her school-mistress, (for, though 
bordering on womanhood, she bad not yet left the Convent Sehool) ; 
then her little sins of actual commission; reserving the gravest to the 





| tents, into the Sacred Wood, which is surrounded with walls, enclosing | ast. Atlength, though she had evidently not concluded ber confession 


| 


| but we need not be ata loss, either for amusement or instruction, while 


| wandering amid the plane and olive tress that shade the avenues of the 


| sents,) seem to outnumber the living multitude now gazing upon their 


covered in such quantities, as to render them objects of comparatively | 


small value 

The largest diamond inthe world was found in the river Abaite, 
about ninety-two leagues to N.W. of Serro do Frio. 
its discovery is romantic :—three Brazilians, Ant° de Souza, Jose Felix 
Gomes, and Thomas de Souza, were sentenced, for some supposed mis- 
demeanour, to perpetual banishment in the wildest part of the Interior. 
Their sentence was a cruel one; but the region of their exile was the 
richest in the world; every river rolled over a bed of gold, every valley 
contained inexhaustable mines of diamonds. A suspicion of this kind 
enabled these unfortunate men to support the horrors of their fate; 
they were constantly sustained by the golden hope of discovering some 
rich mine, that would produce a reversion of their bard sentence. Thus 
they wandered about, for nearly six years, in quest of mines: but for- 
tune was at last propitious. An excessive draught*had laid dry the bed 
of the river Abaite, and here, while working for gold, they diecovered 
a diamond of nearly an ounce in weight. Overwhelmed with joy at 
this providential discovery, they resolved to proceed, at all hazards, 
to Villa Riea, and trust tothe mercy of the crown. The governor, on 
bebolding the magnitude and lustre of the gem, could scarcely credit 
the evidence of his senses. He immediately appointed a commission 
of the officers of the Diamond District to report on its nature; and on 
their pronouncing it a real diamond, it was immediately dispatched to 
Lisbon. It is needless to add that the sentence of the three “‘ condamna- 
does’’ was immediately reversed. 

This celebrated diamond has been estimated by Romé de IIsle at the 
enormous sum of three hundred millions sterling. It is uncut, but the 


late King of Portugal, who had a passion for precious stones, bad a bole ] 


bored through it, in order to wear it suspended about his neck on gala 
days. No sovereign possessed so fine a collection of diamonds as this 
prince s. 


The average anaual produce of these mines since their first discovery, | 


is estimated at 25,000 to 39,000 carats, and the expense of the works 


from £20,000 to £25,000 sterling; but it is supposed that diamonds to | 


the amount of nearly £3,000,000 have been extracted by the contra- 
bandistas, whose illicit trade the most vigilant measures of the govern- | 
ment have been unable to check. Nothing can give a stronger idea of 
the jealous vigilance with which this district was watched, than the 
code of regulations, drawn up in the fiercest spirit of eastern despotism, 
by the celebrated Minister Pombal, in the year 1775. According to this 

regimento,”’ no petson however exalted his rank, could enter the 
District without the permission of the Intendente General. All persons 


The ae of | 


|clad athlete are excrcising themselves in preparatory skirmishes sur- 


| statue of the god, formed of gold and ivory. 


| early -—_ when the Grecian artists had not yet emancipated them- 


ever celebrated as containing the master-piece of Phidias, the colossal 
There is such @ throng 
round the doors that we cannot at present make our way into the fane, 


sacred precinct. See! how the whole space is crowded with columns, 
trophies, triumphal cars, and statues in such abundance that the dead, or 
rather those who have been thus rendered immortal, (foreach bears an 
inscription recording the name and exploits of the victor whom it repre- 


effigies. What a curious historical record do the various inscriptions 
present, recalling the succession of gaines which have been now cele- 
brated upon this spot for more than a thousand years! Of some the lan- 
guage has become nearly obsolete, many are partially illegible, and in 
not afew the letters are altogether obliterated, as in yonder rudely-fa- 
shioned statue, or rather bloek, the legs of which, fastened together at 
the ancles, while the arms are pinioned to the sides, carry us back to an 


selves from the Egyptian style. Behold with what exultation the rela- 

tives or countrymen of some of the victors here sculptured, surround 

the statues, blazon the exploits of the deceased, and holdthem up to the 

emulation of the living: a species of revivel, which, occurring every 

| four years in the presence of assembled Greece, must afford an incredi- 

ble stimulus to the new candidates. 
- * * 


How animated in this scene of universal eagerness and joy! Half- 
rounded by a crowd of spectators; chariots are flying over the plain; 
horses whose fiery eyes seem (o anticipate victory, are disdainfully paw- 
ing the ground; foot-racers and vaulters are proving the suppleness of 
their limbs; the air rings with the braying of trampets, the music of pro- 
cessions, the neighing of horses, the cries of those who sell lists of the 
combatants, and mingled shouts of the various traders clamorously re- 
commending their wares, the people in the Stadium, and the multitude 
| thatentirely covers the amphitheatrical hill rising above it. ; 
As the time of starting approached, the eagerness of the spectators in- 
creased, till their suspense became almost intolerable. At length the 
moment arrived, the trumpet gave the signal, off darted the runners, and 
clamorous cries burst from the multitude as they sought, by vociferating 
their names, to encourage the different candidates. ‘That of Theodore 
is unheard, for he has no friends in the assemblage except Tiiphosa, who 


, | numerous stately edifices, but more especially the Temple of Jupiter, for | 1. made a full stop, as if reluctant to proceed farther. 
It will be easily imagined, that on 


“ Come daughter,” exclaimed the good priest, “ proceed; you mast not 
permit a false pride or delicney to deter you from that full confession 
without which absolution were vain. What more!”’ 

“T'm afraid to tell you, good father.” 

The priest said something to encourage ber; but the = penitent 
still hesitated; and as she covered her sweet face with her two hands, 
as if ashamed to have it seen, the tears made their way between her 

tty fingers. 
i taliegese-peme,” said the holy father, “this mast not be. I must 
interrogate you. What is it that thus troubles you? Have you done any 
thing to injure or offend your good parents?” 

* Worse, father.” 

“ Have you been reading in wicked books?”’ 

“| ve not been reading at all father." 

“Did you play or laugh, last Sunday, during service ” 

“ A great deal worse, father.” , 

The good priest began seriously to be alarmed; yet he did not kaow 
how to frame his questions so asto avoid suggestions, which (if he should 
prove wrong in his suspicions) might render the remedy more mis- 
chievous than the disease. , 

At lest, the young beauty, as if by desperate effort, relieved him from 
his embarrassment.—" Father,” said she, with a trembling and half-sup- 
pressed voice, “J will tell you all, if Heaven will give me strength to 
speak. But, pray be indulgent, good father. It was the frst (ime—-and 
I'm sore I never thought that so much harm would come of it. Besides, 
it was not all my own fault—it was partly dis, And he isso very hand- 
some too” ——{ The good priest trembled.) “ Aad so fond of me—he 
used to follow me about wherever I went—he seemed tu think and care 
about nobody but me.”—[She paused a moment,—then contioued. 
“Well, father, one night, after I had retired to rest, l—would you be- 
lieve it?—I found him in my chamber.”—(The holy father groaned 
aloud. }—‘‘I never could tell how he got there—for I shut the door after 
me, and fastened it carefully, as I always do.” . 

“Well,” exclaimed the confessor, in an ansious tone, * what more? 

“Ob, father! the worst isto come. That night, in particular—it was 
last Thursday, father—he looked so very handsome, and seemed so very 
fond of me—and—that—ia short—" 

“ Bat,” exciaimed the pious priest, with « sudden shew of indignation, 
“ did your mother never Warn you of the terrible danger of such conduct? 
Did she never tell you the fatal consequences of— 

“ No, father,” (interrupted the terrified penitent, ) “ she never told me 





is quite breathless with agitation, and Phedriat, whose faculties are still 

half-bewitched with astonishment. The latter soon lost sight of bis | 

young pupil, as he became intermingled with the other competitors ; bat 
ilphosa never withdrew her eyes from ber lover, violating fora mo- 


by strong excitement, dart through the brain! As she saw with a sink- 
ing heart that Theodore was considertbly outstripped by three of the 


there was any thing wrong in being fond of such a very beautiful eat— 
and——" 

“ 4 /—was it acat?” 

« — father; « large beautifal white Angola, that I was so wicked as 


ment the laws of the Stadium by starting upin order to obtain the better | to steal from the pastry-cook's opposite where we live, and have kept 
sight ofhim. With what lightning speed do our thoughts, when kindled | him concealed in my room ever since.” 


In nomine Patris et Filet ct Spiritus Sancti, te absolvo, said the good priest ; 
land never did be pronounce the words with amore full and gratified 














































































































others, she reflected upon the wide difference between eclipsing every | feeling of pious satisfaction. 


rival in the single district of Cynethe, and contending with the fivetest | : 
runners of all Greece ; and for an instant every hope of his suceessdied) pricy ADDRESSED TO THOSE “ABOUT TO 
LEAVE BUSINESS "’ 


within ber. It was only for an instant. One of bis precursors fell, and | 
“iz 5 o was passing him, by which the progress : P 
seized the foot of another who was passing him, by ich the prog Miserable are those thrifty traders, who having crammed their bags 


,of both were suddenly arrested. Indignant shouts at this unfair condact 
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*@! bursting” with gold and bank paper, h p 4 
vou galiaiy © coousibth thotansbows $0 the sight of green turf, ere | from which it was clear that it could not bave fallen in by accident, and 


shut up shop, and endea- fond evidently tvo young to have climbed over the parapet of the well, | ‘The ladies of the ome Fey | have now adopted their 
e la 


well as the gentlemen. dies’ consists of alarge black hat, i 


they are called upon to sleep under it. Mr. Pettitoes was one of these | that some evil-disposed person had cast it in for the purpose of destroying | mounted by a red feather. It is considered a decided emblem of 


' 


beings. He had, in his day, shed oceans of pig's blood, and \it. Fortunately, the well was entirely free from water, having nothing 
a pewre llesonbehy rich by the ctagdniry empley Amb One day, | in the bottom of it but a bed of soft mud to a considerable depth, to 
however, his evil genius whispered, “ Pettitoes, sell your business, and | which the child owed its preservation. — On seeing me and my servant 
golive at your ease in the country.” We mach doubt whether the | looking over the brim of the well, it raised its little hands towards us, 
suggestion of the genius would have of itself prevailed, had it not been | and eried aloud,“ Mai! Mai! Mai! Ay, minha Mai!” tantamonnt to | 
most opportunely backed by the whirling-by of the handsome carriage | “Mother! Mother! Mother! Oh, my Mother!” I made my servant 
of Mr. Figdust, late grocer of Oxford-street, but then Cincinnatus of | disengage as much as possible of the bell rope of the chapel, with which, | 
Battersea Rise. Enough: Pettitoes “ sold his business: bebold him in| and the ehain-halters, of our horses, Llowered him down into the well, 
the country. j and drew up the child. It was a boy; and its skin was incrasted over, | 
Pettitoes had a fine family—three daughters, born, it would seem, | as one may readily imagine, with the contents of the well; it appeared 
with a mortal hatred of pigs—a splendid house, gardens beautifally laid | to have bled profusely at the nose, but had no bones broken, nor contu- | 
out, graperies, pineries, arable land, peacocks strutting on the lawn, and | sion about its person, that I could discover, save a slight bruise on the | 
golden plieasants glittering in the wise preserves. To these delights | forebead. It had arrived at an age to be able to toddle about, but could 
may be added The Morning Advertiser every day; and, bad be deigned | say nothing articulate, more than the words alread explained, so that it | 
to consult them, the twenty new novels (subscribed for by the young | could afford me no clue whatever to the name of its parents, or how it | 


republicanism. 


Ata recent fashionable ball, at which were assembled all the notabili- 
les libérales, Mesdames Montalivet, Remuzat, Edmond-Bianc, and seve- 
ral other leading fashionables, wore ared feather, affixed (according to 
the present fashion) to the summit of the head. The red feather, it 
must be remembered, is the characteristic ornament of the bousingot.— 
Paris letter. 


After an animated discussion, the salaries of King Leopold's Amhas- 


) sadors to London and Peris, are fixed as follows:-—At London, £2120; 


at Paris, £1520. There is a separate allowance for one secretary and 
one clerk toeach embassy, War, war! is again the ery throughout the 
Netherlands. 

Marshal Mortier has heen appeinted French Ambassador to the court 
of St. Petersburgh. A more energetic representative could not have 


ladies) every week. What greater detight could fall to the fate of a re-| had come into the well. My servant orden chafed, enfolded it in his | been selected, nor, perhaps, a less acceptable one; for it was Mortier 


tired pork-butcher, tainted with # touch of the romantic! And yet, | cloak, and placed it on the pommel of his sa hi , 
after atime, Mr Pettitoes lost his customary suavity, became careless | ried it to Alverca, where [ handed it over to the civil jurisdiction of | 


dle, in which guise we car-| Who blew the ancient seat of the Czars, viz. the Kremlin, into the 


air. 


of his attire, of gentlemanly cut, and once or twice struck his family | Dame Halbard, the wife of a serjeant attached to my establishment, who| Count Namur d’Elzée, who had been deaf and dumb from the hour of 
with consternation, by handling, in an absent and mysterious manner, | literally stitched the urchin up in a blanket, till she could make him 4 | his birth, died recently at Paris, after a short illness. He was noted as 


his father’s ivory-hafted killing knife, religiously preserved by his pious | dress, and provided him with necessaries. 
son. Mrs. Pettitoes aud her danghters—unanimous for once—declared | [ published the circumstance far and wide, and caused placards to be 


that Mr. Pettitoes “was not at ease. —What could be the matier with | ‘put in Lisbon and other large towns, describing the child, and the man- | 


him?” | ner in which [ had found it; bat I never could succeed in obtaining any 
Unreflecting souls—they had their new novels, the last new songs of | tidings of its parents, or any information by whieh I might be led to 
the butterflies, lectures on chemistry, and the Egyptian hieroglyphics, to | form a conjecture upon the mystery of its being in the well, It is hard 
oceupy their minds—but not so Mr Pettitoes; ne, indeed, in the elo-| to believe that a parent, and a mother too, (for the child had evidently 
uent language of his sympathising family, ‘ was not atease.”” Could | been used to the cares of a mother,) could have been prevailed upon, 
they have entered into his mind, they would have seen how grotesquely under the pressure of any degree of misery and misfortune, to act to- 
were reflected there all the beauties of surrounding nature. ‘To his| wards itso cruel and unnatural a part; and yet if it had not been the 


mental vision, Aes | oak, beech, or elm, seemed to take the shape of a| act of a parent, one would have thought that somebody would have | 


huge “hand” or “ leg” of swine’s flesh—a hedge of hornbeam was but come forward and claimed the child. Be this as it may, tue boy throve 
a Brobdignag loin—the row of poplars so many gigantic skewers— amazingly, and with the pliability of infantine affection, soon became 
Syiph, the Italien greybound, had bristles in his back, and the peacocks familiar with his new quarters. In afew weeks he could say many 
did not scream, but grunt. Gentle reader, let not this description of words in English; could ask for bread and butter, and bread and wine ; 
our hero’s mind appear farced and extravagant. It is the common ma-| but if [ mentioned the well in his presence, or talked of putting him | 


one of the most successful instances of the Abbée Salvan’s judicious 
| tuition; by dint of which, the endowments of a gifted mind were 
rendered subsidiary to the acquisition of varied and extensive attainments: 
, . Mademoiselle Leontine Fay, who it was expected would form one of 
| the French company now performing in London, has, it is said, inti- 
| mated to the manager, that the existence of the Cholera in London not 
having been mentioned inthe terms of her engagements she considers 

the bargain null and void, and accordingly declines coming. 


| Effectual Revenge.—Two men named Carpenter and Alderson quar- 

relled the other day, and bad language passed between the parties. 
| Alderson held an annuity of £30 on the life of Carpenter; and in con- 
| sequence of the quarrel, Carpenter, in order to be revenged, drowned 
himself! This is cutting off the nose to be revenged on the face with a 
| vengeance! 


Mr. Maberly’s racing stud was brought to the hammer at Tattersall’s 











































































lady of the retired trader to assimilate the objects of rustic life to the 
things of his former and happier state. As the sailor beholds “ green 
meadows in the salt seas, ane hears the bleeting of the sheep,” so does 
the retired tea dealer or pawnbroker (we, of course, mean those with 
whom books are naught) clothe the fields and hedges with hyson and 
souchong, and see the three balls, glistening like Virgil’s golden branch, | 
from every tree. Could they write their confessions, what drolleries | 
would they not give us—what hackney-coaches running in the milky | 
way—what skylarks singing the twopenny-postmen’s Lells—what Nainds 
and Hemadryads {risking lt in comely whitey-brown aprons and elbow- 
sleeves. Thos it was with Mr. Pettitoes: all his dreams, his waking 
feelings, ran on pigs; it wasin vain that he tried to divert his mind by 
reading. He sent for “ Hogg's Tales,” but was disgusted and disap- 
pointed. Shakespeare was only saved from bis contempt by two lines— 
“ Where hast been, sister?” —*" Killing swine!” Ob, acutely wretched 
is that golden wreteh, who, dragged by Plutus from the joyous town, 
creeps over fields and adown hedges, twisting buds and lowers into nu- | 
merals and £.s8.d. The glorious sun is to him buta bright new shilling | 
and when he gazes at the moon, he reads there, “ Georgius IV., Dei 
Gratia Rex!" 

Our friend Pettitoes wrestled with circumstances, but it was in vain, 
he succumbed to the ruling passion, and, like a true philosopher, it was 
observed that he displayed a greater serenity of mind, when it was evi- 
dent that he knew the worst. His family wondered at his composure ; 
they were still more astonished when they discovered its cause ; for, it 
is a cdrious fact—a fact well worthy of the attention of those ‘ about to 
retire from business’’—that from the moment Pettitoes had resolved | 
onee more to keep pigs, from that moment he became more civilized | 
and companionable. Great, however, was the terror of the wife and 
daughters when they discovered that, to receive the parchased pigs in | 
due state, it had been deemed necessary by Mr. Pettitoes to demolish a 
magnificent green-house. ‘The fucias, the geraniums, the ranunculuses, 
gave way to boars and farrow sows, with long-tailed pigs, short-tailed 
pigs, pigs with crispy tails, and pigs minus such decoration, Mrs. Pet- 
titors was asiounded—the young ladies vehemently remonstrated. Pet- 
titoes, however, flew from domestic strife, and solaced himself at the 
pig's-sty. There, at all times, might he be seen, bis eye gliding up and 
down some plethoric porker, as though, in his mind’s vision, he was cut- 
ting up the breathing animals into hands, legs, loins, and chops. Had 
Pettitoes been transformed by Circe, he would have surely wept when 
set agnin upon his two legs. fn order, as be thought, to modify the ire 
of his wife and daughters, our tradesman christened his grunting family 
after the heroes and heroines of modern poems, novels, and songs. 
There might be seen, located in various styes, ‘ Pelham,” and “ Eugene 
Aram,” the “ Lost Heir,” and “The Man of Refinement.” “ Satan” 
was a great boar, and “ Alice Gray” had a farrow of thirteen. This 
desecration of all that the female Pettitoes held beautiful, only served 
to whet their disgust at pork, and to send Mr. Pettitoes froin his carpeted 
room, hung round with genuine Morlands, to obtain tranquillity and en- 
a! are at the piggery. For some time was our tradesman satisfied 
with looking at the objects of bis affection; it was enoagh for him to 
see the backs of his darlings widen, and the legsto become massive with 
the best of fat. At length, however, he felt his native thirst for blood, 
and it was observed that. after a time, he never visited the piggery with- 
out fumbling about at his knife. [t was in vain—he gave himself upto 
fate—he would take his old shop. He did take it, paying the tenant an 
immense premiam to go out. When Pettitoes’ wife and daughters 
learnt his resolution, they fainted; it is said, that for three days borrible 
shrieks were heard in the neighbourhood. Fortunately, however, for | 
the gentle sex, ‘‘as woman,” as Mad. de Warens might have said, “ who | 

















screams is not dead,” Pettitoes was not called upon to goin sables. 
The ladies, of course, did not accompany Pettitoes to town; no, they | 
kept the country-house, and lived with their fitting companions, the pea- | 
cocks, and the golden pheasants. | 
Pettitoes re-opened his shop: the day he again appeared in public bis | 
face had a fresher glow—his steel glittered in the morning sun—his apron | 
and his sleeves never looked so blue. In fact, he appeared more than a 


again into it, he turned pale, and seemed ready to faint with terror, In 


fine, he was a pretty little creature, with dark brown curly hair, a elear 
olive complexion, and a pair of large sparkling eyes, black as the fea- 
thers in a raven’s wing. Lvery day weakened my hopes of finding any 
clue to his parents, and strengthened the interest which I, and all those 
about me, took in his well being; and as he could give no account of his 
name, the Portuguese about my establishment christened, or rather 


named him, “ Venturinho do Poco,” and the English “ Little Fortunatus | 


of the Well.” 

The extraordinary circumstances attending the discovery of little For- 
tunatus, soon became generally known in that part of the army to which 
[ belonged, and came to attract the attention of Major , of the 
regiment. One day as the Major and I were confabulating upon indif- 
ferent subjects, he purposely drew the conyersation to that of the little 
foundling, and inquired with some earnestness how I meant to dispose of 
him in case his parents or relations should not be eventually discovered. 
“The question,” said I, ‘‘is a poser; L have as yet come to no resolu- 
tion upon that point; butif [can do nothing better, I may take him 
home to England with me, to commemorate my Peninsular campaigns, 








}and give himthe run of my house in common with some half-dozen ur- 


chins of my own.”’ Hereupon the Major volunteered his services to 
relieve me from my charge of foster-father, undertaking to provide for 


the child, and perhaps to adopt him, if he might be allowed to dispose of | 
him as he should think proper. Now the Major was a gentleman of af. | 
fluent fortune, who, if married, had no children, and the offer seemed | 
| to promise so many goodly results in favour of little Ventura, that I did 


not hesitate a moment to comply with his request. Before we parted, I 
transferred to him the person of the little stranger, with all my paternal 
rights and privileges. The Major, as I understand, sent the boy to Ire- 
land to be brought up and educated, whence I heard nothing more of 
him during the lapse of six or seven years. Inthe mean time, the boy 
had been kept at school, andhad developed talents which appear to have 
fixed the Major's attachment for ever, andto have induced him to apply 


to me for every particular which had attended his discovery in the well, | 
which [ readily afforded him, in the manner in which I have herein de- | 


tailed them. I have not since heard of the Major, or of Ventura, who 
must by this time have arrived at manhood; But I hold it as more than 
probable, that he 1s now looking forward to a station in society far more 
elevated than that in which bis progenitors moved; and which he never 
could have expected to enjoy, but for the disasters which had befallen his 
country, through which the guiding hang of an Omnipotent Providence 
brought to him, without any meritsof his own, supreme good out of 
overwhelming evil. The publishing of this aneedote will be the 
touchstone of his disposition; if he be of a character open, manly, and 
generous, he will come forward and acknowledge his obligations to, 
and cultivate the good opinion of him, to whom, under Heaven, he 
owes the first and most important step towards his present lot and 
future expectations; but if he be of aturn of mind proud and vain- 
glorious, he will be ashamed of the mystery that hangs over his birth 
and parentage, and we shall hear nothing more of little Fortunatus of the 
Well. B. Forace. 
Portchester, Hants, 7th Feb. 1832. 





Suntwtary, 


— 

The life ef William I.,of the house of Orange, was preserved by the 
sagacity of hislap-dog, Some Spanish troopers having penetrated into 
his tent while be was reposirg, the little animal jumped on the couch, 
and scratched the face of his royal master till be was roused to a sense 
of his danger. When William fell, at length, a victim to assassination, 
the dog refused food, pined, and died; and on the magnificent tomb 
ra the Prince in the Cathedral at Delft, it is represented sleeping at his 

eet. 


Lady St. Vincent is about to give two musical soirees, which are to be 
enlivened with the original compositions of her daughter, the Hon. Miss 


vulgar butcher—there was a certain regimental air about him; indeed, it | Jervis. The amateur operas have already commenced. 


might have been said about him, as of a great general, he looked | 


“ butcher to the king.” 

By ee the piggery at Battersea Rise was cleared of its inhabi- 

tants. 
* Eugene Aram’ was once more anatemized for the benefit of the pub- 
lic—the family of “ Alice Gray” went at from seven to ten shillings 
each—* Satan” was drained into black puddings, and the “ Undying 
One” hung for two days, with a gash from ear to ear. 

Of course the family never deigned to visit Pettitoes at the shop. 
Too proud, however, was the busbend and the father, if his wife and 
daughters, at their eountry residence, would suffer him to send them 
down a joint of pork. They had their novels, their harps, and their au- 
riculas—but Pettitoes was again in business: he had his apron, bis knife, 
and his pigs. 

—— 


ANECDOTES OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


VENTURINHO DO POCO. 

(The following is one among the many incidents that occurred during 
the retreat of the British army from Coimbra to the Torres Vedras, be- 
fore Massena. The whole Portuguese population accompanied Lord 
Wellington, and was exposed to much suffering. } 


large part of ‘Childe Harold” was minced into sausages— | 


Mrs. Granville’s Quadrilles costumées, in Grafton-street, last Monday 
night, went off with great éclat. The suite of rooms, which have been 
considerably embellished since the series of conversaziones of last year, 
| Were crowded (o excess, and presented a gay and picturesque assemblage 

of costumes of varivus nations, a great many of which graced some of 
the prettiest women we have seen ssgeableld even in this classical land 
,of beauty. Dancing was kept up with great spirit until five o'clock; 
| the company having acquired fresh vigour and elasticity in the supper 
| room, which was thrown open at one. The leading and most striking 


| feature of the evening, however, was the introduction, for the first time | 


| in the metropolis, of the Monferina, the national dance of the Lombard 
| peasants, which was performed by six couples, led by the youngest chil- 
dren of the fair hostess, en costume. This daace is by far more delicht- 
| ful than either the Mazourka, or the Galoppe, and we should think like- 
| ly to become a great favourite. Weippert’s band was in attendance, and, 
} as usual, acquitted itself very creditably.— Court Journal. 
| The forthcoming novel of the Fair of May Fair” consists of a se- 
| ries of tales, intended to illustrste, in the manner of Marmontel’s Contes 
Morceaur, the character of a female flirt, a divorcee, a gambler, a parce- 
| mue, an aristocrat, and a woman of fashion, living on a separate mainte- 
}mance. Another work, calculated to excite a very considerable sensa- 


On the morning of the 16th of Oct. as Iwas weeding my way be. | ton in the world of fashion, isa novel from the pen of the author of 
tween Calbandriz and Atverea, the village which Ihave already men- | ‘Matilda’ and “Yes and No’,—(Lord Mulgrave, formerly Lord 
tioned as being behind Alhandra, I heard at some short distance from the | Normandy.) 


road a plaintive moan, as that of a child in distress. I stopped to listen, | 
the noise seeming to come froma little chapel, or Ermida, standing a | 
few paces from the road side. On looking into the chapel, all therein 


was silent, and I could discover no traces of any thing living. Proceed- service was preceded by an anthem, composed expressly for the | 


Funeral of Clementi.—The remains of this celebrated musician were 
deposited on Thursday last, inthe South Cloistersof Westminster Ab- 
bey, adjoining the grave of the eminent composer, Shield. The funeral 


on Monday, and produced the sum of 2063 guineas. 


We are sorry to hear that Kean is at present very alarmingly indis- 
| posed at his residence at Richmond. Hie confidential surgeon (Mr, 
| Douches, of Golden-square), has been in constant attendance on him, 
| _A Proper Spirit.—* Sir,” said one of two antagonists with great dig- 
| nity to the other, during a dispute, which had not been confined to 
| words, “‘ you have called me a scoundrel and a liar—you have spit in 
my face—you have struck me twice. I hope you will not carry this any 
farther; for if you do, you will rouse the sleeping lion in my breast; and 
| | cannot tell what may be the consequences.” 
| Hunting by Steam.—A friend of mine startled me a little by declaring, 
| that he occasionally took the same borse ninety miles to cover, and, after 
a day’s hunting, brought his horse back a like distance. ‘ Unless you 
hunt by steam,” Texclaimed, “ it is impossible!” ‘“ Why,” says he, 
| ‘that’s the whole secret; I go with my horse on board the steamer at 
Quebec, and reach Trois Rivieres in good time to breakfast, hunt with 
| my father-in-law, who keeps a pack, and return to Quebec by the after- 
| noon boat.’” Ferguson's Notes on a Visit to the United States and Canada, 
in 1831. 

Remarkable Death.—A practice is not unfrequent of cracking nuts b 
placing the palm of the hand over them on a table, and striking the back 
of the hand so as by the pressure to break the shell, This practice has 
heen attended by a melancholy fatality in this city lust week. A young 
man named Thos. Rhodes, a bricklayer, who resided in Walmgate, was 
thus employed on Monday evening week, when he suddenly felt a se- 
vere pain, his arm immediately swelled to a frightful size, andthe alarm- 
| ing symptoms continued to increase, in spite of surgical treatment, until 
his throat was swollen so that he could not speak, and death terminated 
his excruciating tortures on Friday last.— York Courant. 

TRIBUTE 
FROM THE LADIES OF IRELAND TO THE DUCHESS OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 

At a period when it is the duty of our brother Journalists to dwell on 
a variety of afflicting intelligence, connected with the state of the sister 
; kingdom, and when so unhandsome a spirit of detraction is abroad in all 
matters relating to the moral condition of Ireland, we hail with peculiar 
gratification an opportunity of pointing out to the notice of our readers 
the erroneous impression among us, with regard to the progress of 
the arts in the Irish metropolis, and the tone of feeling prevalent in Irish 
Society. 

It is scarcely necessary to recall to their minds, in the first instance, 
the respect and regard commanded by the amiable Duchess of Northum- 
berland, during the viceroyalty of her husband :—the courtesy by which 
she managed to conciliate the good will of the higher classes, of what- 
ever party—and the unbounded charity by which she secured the grati- 
tude and affection of the people over whom she was called to preside,— 
are fresh in public recollection. On the departure of the Duke, those 
ladies who had been either favoured with her Grace’s friendship, or had 
occasion to note the benefits conferred by her patronage on tbe institu- 
tions and manufoctures of their native country, entered into a volunta- 
ry subscription, with a view to the purchase of some token of regard by 
which, in after years, she might be reminded of the period spent to so 
much good purpose in the Irish metropolis. Such a tribute could not 
but command a high value, even among the costly embellishments of 
Northumberland House. 

The selection of this object, for the purchase of which several hun- 
dred pounds were subscribed, was fortunately referred to the elegant 
taste of the Duchess of Leinster; and a vase, or rather patera of Irish 
Crystal, mounted in the most exquisite and splendid manner, in a frame 
work of chased gold, was yesterday presented by ber Grace, in the name 
of the ladies of Ireland, to the Duchess of Northumberland On the 
pedestal of the vase is the simple but expressive inscription of “‘ Hiner- 
nia Grata.” 

The original design of this magnificent object of art was taken from 
a vase of Benvenuto Cellini; modified by the assistance of the Duchess 
of Leinster and her sister, Lady Caroline Stanhope, so as to become e1- 
clusively appropriate to the occasion. The chalice, which is of the 
purest rock crystal set with the native gems of Ireland—pearls, diamonds, 
amethysts, and beryls—is supported on a pedestal formed by the head of 
anelk (copied from an unique specimen in the Dublin Museum), the 
antiers of which are curiously chased in gold. At the head of the cha- 
lice, which is of an Gval form, is a figure in virgin silver, representing 
the genius of Ireland seated in a triumphal car; and atthe other estre- 
mity, resting on a trophy formed by the ancient Irish toga, sword and 
shield,—also designed by the Duchess after the originals in the Dublin 
museum,—isan exquisite representation of the Irish stag-hound, said to 
be the only dog capable of contending with so powerful an animal as 
the elk. These national emblems are interspersed with bunches of 
shamrock; and on the golden shield which forms the back of the car, 
are inscribed the coronetand initials of the Duchess of Northumberland, 
adorned by a bouquet of Forget-me-not, in precious stones. Over the 
car hangs a pear-shaped pearl of great beauty; at the foot isa very fine 
beryl; and the eyes of the silver dolphins grouped at the base are formed 
of opal. Surrounding the head of the elk, on the pedestal of the che- 
iice, are two woll-dogs, of the celebrated Irish race, modelled with une- 
qualled grace and spirit. 

This important specimen of the progress of Irish art, and testimony of 
the urbanity called forth by kindly dealing in Irish hearts, has been exe- 
cuted by a native artist of the name of Percy. 





| 





| 


Effects of Sensibility — Hugh Evans, who described himself as a horse 
dealer, which is synonimous with stealer, was charged with having sto- 
| len a mare belonging to Joseph Shewell. The prosecutor said he em- 
ployed the prisoner, of whom he hada slight knowledge, to take bis 
mare to Barnet Fair, and dispose of her. The prisoner punctually fol- 
lowed his directions, with the small omission of dorgetting to account for 


; : 7 - aa . rj i iday, when 
inga little beyond the chapel, the sound became louder, and seemed to | occasion, in whieh several professional singers of eminence lent their | the money. Witness was unable to find the prisoner till Friday 


come from the earth. [went on till Lcame toa well, and on looking 
over its brink, saw a child at the bottom of it, sitting upon a mass of soft 
mad. The well was one of tbat kind which is generally used in Spain 
and Portugal for the purpose of irrigating gardens. [t was ten or twelve 
feet in diameter, and about fifteen feet deep. The child was quite naked, | 


assistance. 


Mr. Richard Lander, who has jast returned to town from Liverpool, 


will take his departure for Africa in June, when it is bis intention to pro- | 


ceed up the Nigerin a flat-bottomed boat, accompanied by a number of 
the natives well armed ? 


he accidentally saw him in the horse market, Smithfield, looking out for 
| another opportunity of exercising his professional talents.—The Magis 
trate having called on Evans for his defence—“ Please you, my Lord, 
said he, ‘‘ I rode the gentleman’s mare to Barnet, and I oo her for 
|'a pony, and ten bob to boot. When I was coming home, diskivered the 
| pony hada broken back, which had such an effect on my mind that I 
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was ashamed to look the gentleman in the face, and consequently || to those who have enjoyed his society while bere amongst us, and who, | it was so indecorons, that no fewer than seventy-three » bseri 
kept away from him.” Sir Giaudius said he was no judge of the effects —" amusement of it, may, ee measure, compensate them. | ap. This was asad blow for me ; but, as cneth, Pacoptoe as Lontlontons 
of such acute sensibilities as the prisoner appeared to possess ; therefore | selves H the perusal of these very entertaining pages. In them they | and affectation of the people, and continued my work. It ved a fatal 
he should order him to be taken to Hatton Garden, and he had no doubt will find the seme frankness and bonhommic, the same shrewdness and | oversight forthe paper ; for ail those who hadgiven in set dnebotvebe inst 
a Jury would be called upon to decide the question. | — humour, which recommended their author (o the attentions of the | it with the utmost ‘aveleracy. The literary ladies, in particalar apeed 
The Ettriek shepherd arrived from London by one ofthe steamers on | frst nobles, and highest literary characters of the land ; and who showed | in fall divan, that I would never write a sentence whieh deserved to be 
Wednesday, and on Friday teft the city for his native hills, in excellent eo well he merited those attentions by never overstepping the proper | read. A reverend friend of mine has often repeated my remark on 
heaith and spirits, During his residence in London, Mr. Hogg was treat- a imposed by self-respect, and conducting himself with so much | being told of this—* Gaping deevils! who cares what they vay? WI 
ed with great attention and kindaess by all the respectable peuple to iseretion and tact, as to make the most favourable impression upon leeve ony time, UM let them see the contrair o’ that.’ My publisher, 
whom he was introduced; many of whom have given him tokens of | oe class who met him. It has been our good fortune to see him with | James Robertson, was a kind-hearted, confused body, who loved a joke 
respect, in the shape most agreeable to him—namely, presents of trin- high Peers and courtly dames; and with pleasure we wait this testimony andadram. He sent for me every day about one o'clock, to consult 
kets for his wife and childrea. to bis countrymen in the north, that they have as auch cause to be | about the pablication; and then we uniformly went down to a dark 


7 P ; =F sing | Proud of the sense and modesty of their Shepherd, as of his talent and | house ia the Cowgate, where we drank te : 
Burns’ Monument.—The splendid memorial of Coila’s bard, erecting pening sontteruliiaistnithn ditianen drank whiskey and ate rolls with a 


: a Saad ‘ Y £ . ; : b d leanest-looking men 1 had ev 
on the Calton Hill, is in ° state of great forw ragga TR fe gs pool We have bat short time (for it reached us fur too late) to do more | My youthfal habits having been so rendian: I coded stand this pw 
delicately carved, already ornament the outside, w than glance hastily over this volume though | took care, as | thougt ' 

ounted by as many lion’s heads, and the interstice between the win- | ee ee cma : : — ay tought, to drink very little, yet, when T went 
m - y : ’ 1 hi | A portrait of the author (not very like,) and a comic scene for one of out, | was at times so dizzy, | could scurcely walk; end the worst thing 
dows will be filled up by pillars of first-rate workmans ‘p- ; | the tales, by Cruikshank, are its embellishments. A poetical dedication | of all was, I felt that I was beginwing to relish it. Whenever a man 
College.—Among the grants put intothe miscellaneous estimates for | to Lady Anne Scott, of Buccleuch, is honourable to the heart of the thinks seriously of @ thing, he generally thinks right. I thought fre- 
this year is one of £6000 for completing the buildings of Ediburgh Col-) writer, and contains several passages of fine natural thought and poeti- quently ef these habits end connexions, and found that the 





lege. The whole sum granted since 1815 bas been £120,000, or, in-| cal beaaty. do; and that instead of pushing mysel( forward. as I wished, Tees 
cluding this, £126,000. | The sketch is of his literary life, and gives the story of all his book-  goingstraight to the devil. I said nothing about this to my respectable 


Amongst the wonders of London, may be reckoned Meux’s porter vat ; | selling and publishing affairs relating tu the thirty volumes which he has | acquaintances, nor do I know if they ever knew or suspected what was 
it is 654 feet in diameter, and 254 high. It contains 20,000 barrels of St to the press. There is great natreté in this history; and asa num- going on; but, on some pretence or other, [ resolved to cut all con- 
porter, worth 40s each, and it cost £10,000. | ber of individuals are mentioned (some with praise, end others with | nexion with Robertson, and, sorely against bis will, gave the printing to 

censure,) we fancy it will create what is called a sensation in the public. | the Messrs. Aikman,” 

Hogg’s early efforts to become an author are as interesting as they are| Mateh our Shepherd now, for the brewing or the drinking either; and 
romantic. Even so late as 1830, after failing in a farming speculation, | we will pay the forfeit of «a whole hogshend. , 


Government have declined making free grants in future in Van Die- 
men’s Land, in which it is proposed that no land shall be disposed of in) 
future at a less price than five shillings an acre. 


. r . | be says— | Ourselections mast belong to the personals. Mr. Jeffery, it seems 
Miss F. Kemble will not receive less than £800 for her play of Francis) « Finding myself at length fairly ran aground, I gave my creditors all | did not review the Queey's Wake till it hind reached a third edition 
the First. She had £400 from Murray for the copyright, and she obtains | ¢ja¢ I had, or rathar offered them to take it, and came off and lelt them. “He then gave a very judicious and sensible review of it: bat he 


from the theatre one-third of £100 every night it is performed, so vant I never asked any settlement, which would not have been refused me ;| committed a most horrible blunder, in clessing Mr, Tenant the author 
12 nights will give her £400 more ; it has already been acted ten times. ,and severely have I smarted for that neglect since. None of these | of Anster Fair, and me together, as two self-teught geniuses; wherens 
The Brittania, 120, Captain Rainier, is fitting at Portsmouth for active | matters bad the least effect in depressing my spirits—I was generally | there was not One point of rosembiance. Tenant being a better edu- 
service. Her destination has not transpired, but, in all probability, it | rather most cheerful when most unfortunate. On returning again to | cated man than the reviewer himself, was not a little affronted at being 
will be Lisbon or the West Indies. Ettrick Forest, [ found the countenances of all my friends altered ; and | classed with me. From that day to thie Mr. Jeffery has taken no notice 
/ : ‘ ’ a eae . ol thi ) she “k cal , sane 
Sir Water Scot's MSS—The trasies of the Advocates’ Library in| crenthone whom Ubad loved, and trted mow disowned me, and io |f anything tat Uhaye pabaied which think can hardly be eapected 
Edinburgh offered £1,000 for the MSs. of Sir Ww. Scott's ublishe no- | ymy tace, but hugh . sys | - ’ : 6 < ny . e ong-run. should like the worst poem 
7 c ; to show them, by and by, that they were in the wrong. Having appeared | that [ have since published to siand a fair comparison with some that he 
vels—several of them imperfect ; the proprietors demanded another one | as a poet, and a speculative farmer besides, no one would now employ me has strained himself to bring forward. I ity tb j 
thousand pounds (asis already known). This was refused, and the | “° "Pe". a) \ ps ; pie} : : ©  torward. isa pity that any literary con - 
; . 2 | asashepherd. I even applied to some of my old masters, but they retused | nexion, which with the one party might be unavoidable, should ever 
MSS. were brought to London, and sold at Evans's sale rooms, where | ‘ ; ee gat on, nmap . : . ' 
they produced but £317, 18 | me,and fora whole winter I found myself without employment, and oe one valued friend and acquaintance against another. In the 
yP gms 6 , . | without money, in my native country; therefore, in February 1510, in | heart-burnings of party spirit, the failings of great minds are more ex- 
Trish Poor.—Mr. Sadler has given notice that, on the 10th of May, he | atrer éesperation, Ltook my plaid about my shoulders, and marched | posed than in all other things in the world put together,” 


will apply for leave to oe in a bill “for establishing a permanent | away to Edinburgh, determined, since no better could be, to push myfor-| The following, of a later date, is curious:— 

provision for the suffering and destitute poor of Ireland, by levy upon all tune asa literary man. Ltis trae, [had estimated my poetical talent| “My next literary adventure was the most extravagant of any 
the real proper of that part of the United Kingdom, and more particu- | high enough, but L had resolved to use it only as a staff, neveras a crutch ;| [took itinto my head that | would collect a poem from every living 
larly upon that of the Absentees. | and would have kept that resolve, had [not been driven to the reverse, | author in Britain, and publish them in a neat and ele gant volume, by 


Murder in Galway.—Mr. Clarke, of the, Western Argus newspaper, | On going to Edinburgh, 1 found that my poetical talents were rated | which I caleulated I might make wy fortune. 1 either applied 
was murdered on Monday night last, and his body thrown into a lake. | nearly as low there as my shepherd qualities were in Ettrick. It was in | personally, or by letter, to Southey, Wilson, Wordsworth, Lloyd, 
There are upwards of 300 persons confined there bor trial at the present | vain that I applied to newsmongers, booksellers, editors of magazines, | Morehead, Pringle, Paterson, and several others; all of whom sent 
Assizes. | dee, foremployment. Any of these were willing enough to accept of | me very ingenious and beautiful poems Wordsworth alterwards 

Anonymous letters are said to have been addressed to Lord Grey, | iy lucubrations, and give them publicity, but then there was no mouey reclaimed bis; and although Lord Byron and Rodgers both pro- 
threatening him with assassiaation in the event of the miscarriage of the | °iNg—not a farthing; and this suited me very ill. mised, neither of them ever performed. I believe they intended it, 
Reform Bill.—Bells Weekly Messenger. ; We ought to notice previously to this, however, that he enjoyed a few | but some other concerns of deeper moment interfered. [none of Lord 

o months of schooling at the age of seven and ten; that he was born in | Byron's letters, he told me he was busy inditing a poem for me, and as- 
| 1772, January 25, also Burns's birth-day; that he began to write rhymes | sured me that ‘he would appear in my work in his best breeks.’ That 
| in 1796, the year in which Burns died; that his first published song was poem was ‘ Lara;’ and who it was that influenced him to detain it from 


REVENUE OF SCOTLAND, 


From the Scotsman | Donald M‘Donald,” composed in 1800; and that he had published | me, 1 do not know. I have read a report of one; but the deed was so 

About two months ago somebody moved for an account of the reve-| a volume of poems, with no great care, and no remarkable success. | ungenerous, I cannot believe it. Imay here mention, by way of adver 
nue of the three kingdoms separately, and here is the document at length) But the opening of the memoir is so exceedingly characteristic of the lising, that I have lost all Lord Byron's let'ers to me, on which | pata 
in our hands, presenting results of no trifliag importance, but hitherto | man, that we must revert to ii. 3 very high value; and which knew to have been stolen from me by 
unknown to every Scotsman. The paper gives the net produce of the |; “T like (sayshe) to write about myself; in fact, there are few things | some one or other of my tourist visitors, for 1 was so proud of these let- 


taxes for England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland; but as Wales has not | which I like better; it isso delightful to call up old reminiscences, Of- | ters, that LT would always be shewing them to every body. It was ex 
one considerable seaport, while more than one third of the British re-| ten have I been laughed at for what an Edinburgh editor styles my good- | ceedingly unkind, particularly as they never can be of any vse to any 
venue is derived from the customs, it is evidently a deception to se-| natured egotism, which is sometimes any thing but that; and I am aware | other person, for they have been so often and so engerly read by many 
parate its revenue from that of England. Uniting Wales with England | I shall be laughed at again. But I care not; for this important memoir,\ of my friends, that any single sentence out of any one of them could 




















the amount stands thus:— | now to be brought forward for the fourth time, at different periods of | easily be detected. 1 had five letters of bis of two sheets each, and 
England. Scotland. | Ireland. my life, I shall narrate with the same frankness as formerly; and in|’ one of three. They were indeed queer harumscarum letters, about 

aid a ® ot Madilane ° ; all, relating either to others or myself, speak fearlessly and unreservedly | women and Y aman mountains and authors, and blue-stockings; and 

Customs, ss 6's ® £16,541,050 £1,478,231 £1,,463,624 | out.” , what he sat down to write about was generally pat in the posteript 
Excise, ee ee 14,323,208 2,576°965 2,193,079 | We copy two or three other pieces, in the same anecdotical vein, | They were all, however, extremely kind, save one, which was rather a 
Stamps, ---- - 6,410,573 534,986 452,041 | though, we own, very little in order. In bis eighteenth year, the | satirical, bitter letter, Lhed been quigzing him about bis approaching 
Land and assessed taxes 4,910,359 318,57 aa Shepherd read the life of Wallace and the Gentle Shepherd; but he | marriage, and assuring him that he was going to get himself. into a con- 
Post Office,- - - - - 1,072,710 204,593 253,357 | tells us— | founded scrape. I wished she might prove both a good mill and a bank 
“The truth is, I made exceedingly slow progress in reading them. The | to him; but [ much doubted they would not be such as he was calcu 

£43,258,990 | £5,113,353 | £4,392.101 little reading tbat I had learned I had nearly lost, and the Scottish dia-| lating on. I think he felt that I was using ‘oo much freedom with him 











Aggregate revenue of the three kingdoms in 1831, £52,764,444 | lect quite confounded me; so that, before I got to the end of a line, [| The last letter that I received from him was shortly after the birth of his 

In this table we have no doubt that the duty paid on tea sent to Scot-| I had commonly lost the rhyme of the preceding one; and if I came to | daughter Ada. In it he breathed the most tender affection both for the 
land and Ireland is reckoned as part of the revenue of these two coun-| a triplet—a thing of which had no conception—l commonly read tu | mother and child. Good Heaven! how | was astonished by the news 
tries, for Sir Henry Parnell in his work printed last year, states the reve-| the foot of the page without perceiving that I had lost the rhyme alto- | that soon followed thet !—Peace be to his manest He was a great 
nue of [reland for 1829 to be £2,700,000, to which be says £300,000 | gether. Ithonght the author had been straitened for rhymes, and had | man; and I do not think that one on earth appreciated his gigantic 
should be added for tea duty. just made apart of it to do as well ashe could without them. Thas, af-| nius so highly asl did, He seut me, previous to that period, all bis 

Having now authentic data to proceed upon, let us inquire in what | ter I got through both works, L fouad myself much in the same predica- | qocwe as they were printed, But to return to my pabliention: Mr. 
proportion the people of the three kingdoms contribute to the public re-| ment with tbe man of Eskdalemuir, who had borrowed Bailey's Dic- | Walter Scott absolutely refused to furnish me with even one verse, 
venue. We take the population of each country apart from the army | tionary from his ucighbour. On returning it, the lender asked him what | which I took exeeedingly ill, as it frustrated my whole plan What oc. 





and navy. he thought of it. ‘Idinna ken,’ replied he; ‘Ihave read it all through, | casioned it I do pot kuow, as Laccounted myself certain of bis support 
Average sum paid by but canna say that J understand it; it isthe most confused book that ever | from the beginalag, and had never asked any thing of bim in all my life 

Population. each inhabitant I saw in my life!’” | that he refused. t was in vain that L represented that L had done as 

England, - - - 13,094,080 - - - - - - 62s. 4d. In Edinburgh, his first exploit was to set apa weekly paper called the | muck for him, and would do ten times more if he required it. He re- 
Scotland, - - - 2,365,000 - . aw Fe Spy, which lasted a whole year. mained firm in bis denial, which I thought very hard; so I left bim in 
Ireland, ~- - - T7IBA DOO... + 2 2 0. o Dhe. 4d, “ A great number were sold, and many hundreds delivered gratis; but | high dudgeon, sent him a very abusive letter, and would not speak to 


Our clamourous fellow-subjects of the Green isle, who affect to be | one of Robertson's boys, a great rascal, had demanded the price in full) him again formanyaday. | could not even endure to see him ata dis- 

the most oppressed of God’s creatures, and often put down intolerable | for all that he was to have delivered gratis. They shewed him the im- | tance, I felt so sopreted by the refusal; and L was, at thet time, more 

taxation in the list of their grievances, pay, man for man, just 5s. forerery | print, that they were to be delivered gratis: ‘ So they are, saidhe, ‘1 | disgustec with all mankind than Lhad ever been before, or have ever 

20s. paid by the people of Scotland, and 5s. for every 28s. paid by the people | take nothing for the delivery; but I must have the price of the paper, if | beensince.” 

of England! The Freneb, Austrians, Germans, Prussians, Italians, &c. | you please.’ This money that the boy brought me, consisting of a few | His reconciliation with Scott is very honourable to the latter. 

pay from 15s. to 30s. per head to the state. It has been truly said that | shillings and an immense number of balfpence, was the first and only | We have not space to go through the progress of Mr. Hogg's publica- 

the Irish are the most lightly-taxed people in Europe ! money I hed pocketed of my owa making since my arrival in Edinburgh | tions in prose and verse, his dosing in the Chaldee MS8., or his contri- 
Now, let us apply Lieatenant Drummond’s method to these data, in| in February.” Ub es | butions to Blackwood's Magazine; but conclude with some farther W- 

order to ascertain what number of representatives each country ought | He next became an orator at the Forum; and about this time nego- | lustrations as they come to hand. Every body wants to know about ho- 


to have. tiated the disposal of aMS. poem to Mr. Constable. “I went to him | nest Ebony. List to the Shepherd, 
England. Scotland. Jreland. (he relates) and told bim my plan of publication ; but he received me | + bave had many dealings with that gentleman, and have been often 
Number expressing ratio of population ,579 099 »d22 | coldly, and told me to eall again. I did so—when he said he would do | obliged to him, and yet I think he bas often been as much obliged to me, 
Number expressing ratio of taxes, 820 ,097 ,083 nothing until he had seen the MS. I refused to give it, saying, ‘ W hat perhaps a good deal more, and I really believe in my heart that he is as 
—- — — skill have you about the merits of a book?’ ‘It may be so, Hogg,’ said much disposed to be friendly to me as to any man; but there is another 
Both numbers united, - e » 1,399 ,196 405 he; ‘but [know how to sella book as well as any wan, which should | principle that circumseribes that feeling inall men, and into very narrow 
Proportion of members due to each | be some concern of yours; and 1 know how to buy one too, by G—""” limits in some. It is always painful to part with one who bas always 
country according to joint ratio 4604 614 133 | Of this production, the Queen's Wake, he afterwards yao thus:— | been a benefactor even on a small scale, but there are some things that 
of population and taxes, | “My own opinion of it is, that itisa very imperfect and unequal pro- | no independent heart can bear. The great feult of Blackwood is, that 
Scotland isto have 33 members under the uew bill, which is 214 per | duction; nad if it were not for three of the ballads, which are rather of | he regards no man’s temper or disposition; but the more he can pro- 


cent. below what is due to her when taxes and popniation are united ; | a redeeming quality, some of the rest are little better thantrash. But, | voke an author by insolence and contempt, he likes the better. Be- 
and Ireland is to have 105, or 264 per cent. less than her proper share. | somehow or other, the plan proved extremely happy ; and though it was | sides, he will never once confess that he is in the wrong, else any thing 
Even on this principle, four additional members would bring [reland to | contrived solely for the purpose of stringing my miscellaneous ballads might be forgiven; no, no, the thing is impossible that be can ever be 
an equality with Scotland; but the government of our country costs! into aregular poem, happened to bave a good effect, from keeping al-| wrong! The poor author is not only always in the wrong, bat, ‘Oh, be 
almost nothing, while the Green Isle needs a garrison of 20,000 regular | ways up a double interest, both in the incidents of each tale, and in the | is the most insufferable beast!’ 
troops, besides a costly armed police. Were the expenses of ruling | success of the singer in contest for the prize harp. The intermediate | Southey —A visit to the lakes: : 
each country deducted from its fiscal contribution, Ireland would scarce- | poetry between the ballads is all likewise middling good.” | “Iwasa grieved as well asan astonished man, when I feund that he 
ly be entitled to the 100 members she at present returns. We wish| Respecting the Pilgrims of the Sun, the narretive is equally ney refused all participation in my beverage of rum punch, wee to 
much that some member would move for an account of the free revenue| “It was in vain that Mr. Blackwood urged that it wasa work of ge-| reluse his glass, was to me a phenomenon; and I confess I in 
remitted to the Exchequer from Ireland, after defraying internal ex-| nius, however faulty, and that it would be an bonour for any bookseller | my own mind, and doubt to this day, if perfect sobriety and transcendent 
nses. | to have his name to it. Mr. Murray had been informed, ” those on | poetical genius can exist together, In Scotland { am sure they cannot. 
Scotland has, all things considered, as good a right to call for addi-| whose judgment he eould rely, that it was the most wretched poem that With regard to the English, I shall leave them to settle that among them- 
tional representatives as Ireland—but our countrymen will not play into | ever was written. Mr. Blackwood felt a delicacy in telling me this, and | selves, #8 ry have little that is worth drinking. ? ° 
the hands of their enemies, by raising foolish objections about fractional | got afew friends to inform me of it in as delicate a way as possible. I| ‘ Both bis figure and countenance are imposing, and deep thought is 
shares of representation! They know better than to embarrass their | could not, however, conceal my feelings, and maintained that the poem | strongly marked in his dark eye ; but there is a defect in his eyelids, for 
friends, and risk the entire loss of a boon, which, even as it stands, sur-| wasagoodone. Mr. Grieve checked me, by saying that it was impossi- | these he bas no power of raising; so that, when he looks up, he turns 


} 
| 
} 





passes their expectations. | ble that I could be a better judge than both the literary people of Scot-! up his face, oon unable to raise bis eyes; and when he looks towards 
At the Union, the revenue of Scotland, if we remember right, was to | land and England—that they could have no interest in condemning the the top of one of his romantic mountains, one would think be was look- 
that of England as] to 30. It is now nearly as | to 8. poem ; and after what had happened, it was vain to augur any good of ‘t. , ing at the zenith. labagd 9 wayoee_ is what will most strike every stran- 
oe | I said it would be long ere any of those persons who had condemned it | ger in the — 0 {.. a laureate. oe not at all 
could write one like it; and I was obliged to please myself with this fan-| see wel! al a distance, which made me several times disposed to into 
MR. HOGG’S MEMOIRS. cy, and put up with the affront.”’ . . i n passion with him, because he did not admire the scenes whic I was 

From the London Literary Gazette. Asanother trait of our worthy Shepherd, we will quote his first ac-| pointing out.” 


Altrive Tales. By the Ettrick Shepherd. The first Vol. containing | quaintance with the drinking of whisky-toddy.in the mixing of which| His pictures of Wordsworth, Canningham, Galt, Scott (the Odontist 
Memoirs of the Aathor—Reminiscences of former Days—aad Three | he has since become so great a master as almost to have driven chem- | of Blackwood), and Sym, the Timothy Tickler, we must leave, and fi- 
Tales. London, 1832. Cochrane & Co. gne and claret from the most fashionable tables he frequented during | nish with a touch of Lockbart. 

This is the first of the twelve volumes announced in the prospectus of Cie Lion-days iv London. ‘When (says Hogg) it is considered what literary celebrity Lockhart 
the Waverley-shaped edition of a selection from the Shepherd's works,| The Spy was doomed. has gained so early in life, and how warm and disinterested a friend he 
with new and original productions from bis pen “On the publication of the frst two numbers, I deemed I had as many has been to me, it argues but little for my sagacity that I scarcely re- 

Having left London for his native Altrive last Saturday, we are happy | subscribers as, at all events, would secure the work from being dropped ; | collect any thing of our first encounters. He was a mischievous Oxford 
so soon to have this legacy to introduce te our readers, and especially | but, on the publication of my third or fourth number, I have forgot which | puppy, for whom I was terribed, dancing after the young ladies, and 
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She Albion. 





drawing caricatures of every one who came in contact with him. But | the event of war, were most tikely to be attacked. He concurred with 
then I found bim constantly in cumpany with all the better rank of peo-| the Secretary at War in thinking that no difference ceuld be made 


not to mewt with bim. Idreaded his eye terribly ; and it was mot with- | peace. 


out reason, for he was very fond of playing tricks on me, bat always in 


red to every five of imprisoment. He might admit, however, that it was 
a fair subject of inquiry whether it was not possible to use the power 
ple with whom 1 associated, and cousequently it was impossible for me between pensions granted in time of war and those granted in time of | which was thus granted for the purpose of keeping the army in order, in 





such a moderate manner as even to reduce the diminished number of 
Col. MABERLY said that if pensions continued to be so burdersome, corporal punisnments that were inflicted. 


such a way, that it was impossible to lose temper with bum. I never it must ere long become a question whether or not the country could af-| Mr. KEMP bore testimony to the lenity with which the power of in- 
parted company with bim that my jadgment was wot entirely jumbled | fordto keep up a standing army at all. The frightful amount of the | flicting corporal punishments was used throughout the army. 
with regard to characters, bouks, and literary articles of every descrip: | dead weight of the army must be got rid of, or it would eventually de- Mr. HUNT, iu reply, said that he was glad to find such a diminution 


tion. Even his household economy seemed clouded in mystery; and if | liver us over boand hand and foot into the power of the first invader of | in the ratio of corporal punishment had taken eng of late years. 
r 


I got any explanation, it was sure not to be the right thing. It may be | the country. It appeared that the number of all those on the Pension, SirJ. M. DOYLE agreed in what had fallen 


om the Hon. Member 


guessed how astonished I was one day, 00 perceiving’ six black servants | List actually exceeded the whole number on actual service. He was | for Middlesex, that the power of inflicting corporal punishments ought to 
waiting at his table upon six white gentlemen! Such a train of Biacka- | convinced that in no case was any fraud prectised in carrying this pro- | be resiricted in time of peace. : ‘ 
moors being beyood my comprebeusion, | asked for an explanation; but | ject into effect; and he had also ascertained that the settlers geucrally The amendment was then negatived without a division. 


got noue, save that he found them very useful and obliging poor fellows. | 


nomenon, and swearing that the Blackameoors would break my young 
friend, she assured me that Mr. Lockhart bad only one biack servant, | 


but that when the master gave « dianer to his friend, the servant, know- | they should do so by means unobjectionable. He also thought that the 
ing there would be enough, and to spare, for all, invited his friends also. | Government ought to enforce no other terms than those which the sol-) for and against. We have read with much pleasure a 
Lockhart always kept a good table, and a capital stock of liquor, espe- | dier could obtain from private individuals. 


cially Jamaica rum, and by degrees I grew not so frightened to vi- 
sit him.” 

When he wished to ascertain who the writers in the magazine were, 
Lockhart was wont tu bamboozle him sadly. 


“ With bis cigar in his mouth, his one leg flung cerelesely over the | and should be properly changed. The settlers who went out thought, 


were doing extremely well. The plan he thought a good one, for it re-| 
and that they did nut look for much wages, beyond # mouthful of meat. | lieved the parishes in this country, and took the superflaous labourer out | 
A young lady hearing me afterwards making a (uss about such a phe- | of the market— thus at once benefitting the individual and the country at 
the same time 


have an advantage over a cavalry soldier. 


—>— 
STEAM CARRIAGES ON COMMON ROADS. 
From the London Courier. 
i : : : The practicability of this subject having been fully established and 
Mr. GOULBURN said that if they were to decrease those pensions | recognised by the Lictiatore, itisnow become one of serious public 
| attention, and the most powerful interests are excited at this moment 
pamphlet on 
ain from : i | steam carriages, by Mr. Gurney, the object of which protesses to be 
Colonel EVANS said he saw no reason why an infantry soldier should | that of laying before the public a series of facts, which directly or indi- 
Sb rectly bear on all points of controversy, so that they may be enabled to 
Lord HOWICK thought that the system of giving 50 acrestoa poor | form more decided and correet judgments on its merits. He com- 
man who was unable to maintain himself was a desperate enterprise, | plains, and with some reason, that the snbject has been unfairly preju- 
| diced in public estimation by interested reports; and that gross mis- 


other, and without the symptom of a smile on his face, or one twinkle of | for the most part, that the land was such as they saw in this country, and | statements have given rise to false impressions, which have been hastily 


mischief in his dark grey eye, he would father the articles on his brother, 
Captain Loekhart, or Peter Robertson, or Sheriff Cay, or James Wilson, | 
or that queer fat body, Dr. Seott; and sometimes on Jemes and Jon | 
Ballantyne, and Sam Anderson, and poor Baxter. Then away f flew | 
with the wonderful news to my other associates; and if any remained | 
incredulous, | swore the facts y eee through them; so that before L left | 
Edinburgh 1 was accounted the greatest liar that was in it, except one.” 





Kinpertal Parliament. 
THE ARMY—MUTINY BILL—PENSIONS. 


House of Commons, April 2. 

Sir J. HOBHOUSE moved the order of the day for the House re- 
solving itself into Committee on this Bill. 

On the question that the order of the day be read, 

Sir HENRY HARDINGE rose for the purpose of bringing under the 
consideration of the House the manner in which pensions were allowed | 
to the army. The Right Hon Gentleman entered into a very lengthened | 
detail of the plan and principle upon which he had proceeded while be 
filled the office of Secretary at War, and which he contended was more 
just to the ofd soldier, who had a claim upon his country, than that which 
had been adopted by the preseat Administration, He particularly com- 
plained of the extent to which pensioners were now allowedto commute 
their pensions, a practice which all experience proved to be highly in- 
jurious to the soldier, but which, under the present Government, had 
become very general; so much so that 500 or 600 men who had been 
allowed to sell their pensions were now left in a state of destitution at a 
period of life when they most needed assistance. This was a point 
which he begged particularly to press upon the attention of the House. 
The Right Hon. Baronet then stated that on his coming into office there 
were not less than 85,000 pensions on the list, and that be had while in 
office reduced them by 2,000, with a confident hope, had he remained; 
of being able to diminish them still further. He then urged on the at- 
tention of Government the impropriety of allowing soldiers to commute 

strict pensions for the purpose of emigration, unless under their regula- 
tions, and adduced aren instances in which the veteran had commuted 
his pension, been prevented from going abroad, and thereby been re- 
duced to the utmost distress. He, therefore, entreated Government to 
iw an end to a system whieh was so unjust and cruel towards men who 

ad long served their country, and concluded by intimating his intention 
of moving for returns to corroborate his statements, and mov ing resolu- 
tions on them at some future day, for the purpose of placing the pen- 
sioners on the footing they were under Mr. Windham’s Act. 

SirJ. C. HOBHOUSE regretted the absence of the Right Hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir H. Parnell,) bis predecessor, who understood some part of | 
the subjects alluded to by the Right Hon. Baronet who had just address. | 
ed the House better that he (Sir J. C. Hobhouse) did, and who would 
thereby have been better able to answer some of the objections. He | 
doubted whether the arrangement of the Right Hon. Baronet (Sir H. | 
Hardinge) respecting pensions would have proved so economical as was 
anticipated by him. With regard to the complaints made as to some 
cases of commutation, he did not think they were so bad as the Right 
Hon. Gentleman had imagined. Doubtless some of the veterans who | 
had received commutation under the impression that they were to emi- 
grate, had contrived to quit the ship that was conveying them at 
Gravesend. ‘These men who had so mis-conducted thesstetves, after | 
imprudently spending their money, were either wandering about the 
country, or had become a burden to parishes; but the cases were by no | 
means Numerous, and the sabject had not passed without the notice of | 
Government. Then as to the pensioners who had gone out to Canada, 
the very latest accounts which he had received were highly satisfactory ; 
they had conducted themselves so as to obtain the approbation of the 
persons in authority in that country. He concurred with what had been 
asserted by the Right Hon. Baronet, that the Secretary at War had not 
only to consult the interest of the public but also that of the soldier 





ear, 

ir HUME differed from the view taken of the subject by the Right 
Hon. Baronet (Sir H. Hardinge) below. He was of opinion that it 
was the duty of Government to give commutation allowance to pen- | 
sioners anxious te emigrate either to New South Wales or to Canada; 
and, as to age being an objection, he saw no reason for entertaining such 
anotion, On the contrary, a man of 60, if he had a family, whom he 
Was ansious to see comfortalily settled, with a prospect of being remu: 
nerated for their labour, that was a reason in favour of the plan. He | 
could not, however, forbear complaining of the large increase of pen- | 
sions which had taken place since the year 1814. It was im possi- 
ble to doubt that much misconduct had existed somewhere. No inves- 
tigation had been gone iato, for some time back, into this matter; and 
he believed some few of the non-commissioned officers in regiments, 
where false returns of the ages or services of soldiers recommended for | 
pensions, had existed, were punished; but he should be glad to know | 
whether any superior officer, who had connived at such a practice—if 
such a case could be found—had also been made an example of. He 
was also of opinion that the rate of the pension should not be the same 
in peace asin war. This was a subject which, be trusted, would be 
taken into the consideration of Government, and acted upon. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL said it had certainly been discovered that 
some instances of improper conduct, as to the period of service or age 
had been traced to the inferior officers of some regiments; but in no in- 
stance, as far as he was aware, had it been traced to the cognizance of 
the commissioned officers. It must, however, be admitted that the su- 
perior officers had acted with great carelessness upon the subject. He 
differed from the Hon. Member for Middlesex asto making an alteration | 
in the amount of pension for years of service. If the Hon. Member 
saw in what a state these men came from the West Indies, the Ionian 
Islands, and other eit of the globe, he would be of opinion that the | 
service in war conld not have made greater inroads on their constitu- 
tions. He trusted that no such yroposition as that alluded to by the 
Hon. Member would ever be ads tothat House—[hear.] If it were, | 
he should, for one, feel it his duty to oppose it. He agreed with the 
Hon. Member for Middlesex in thinking that the suggestion of the Right | 
Hon. Baronet opposite (Sir H. Hardiage,) of re-granting pensions to 
persons who had accepted commutations would be attended with most 
injurious consequences. 

Sir A. DALRYMPLE thought the explanation given by his Right 
Hon. Friend (Sir H. Hardinge,)asto pensions, was fol! and satisfactory 

Sir GEO. MURRAY said that it was the duty of the Government not 
to lose sight of the soldier whe had commated his pension, until they 
saw him located in the colony, for otherwise soldiers. y ho wetw general- 
ly imprudent, when placed in possession of what they deemed an inex- 
haustrble fund of money, were too apt to spend it foolishly. and be then 
unable either to proceed to the colony or support themselves at tome 
It was likewise of some consequence that « 
should be sent out to Lake Ontario, an 





ld and experienced soldiers 
d those other places, which, in 





| House went into aCommitte on the Bill. 


when they found it was all forest, they were grievously disappointed. | gcied on, to the serious injury of the best interests of society. The 

He should rather think that it would be a better plan to give them clear. facts are forcible in themselves, aud simply stated without comment: 

— ete et, te one Amd oka whe Sat ee ohogethery per ee out rein ory an scamasa ys fe | show os sub- 
’ , yen J $ § ere i . i . 

’ § ject to be one of just importance to the country; and that some extraor- 
he thought would be satisfactory to that Honse es well as to the | Yinary proceedings, influenced in proportion to its weight. have taken 
wee P oe ce 1. Weeds place, with a view mefrciseeers it. The Courier was the first Journal 

ter afew words from Sir H. Hardinge, which anticipated a favourable termination to Mr. Gurney’s experi- 
Sir C. HOBHOUSE said that if, upon a full consideration of all the | ments when our were first publicly noticed; aod our wpitien ue its 
facts, Government should find it necessary to change the whole syster | political and other effects have uniformly been the same. We state 
of communication, they would not hesitate to do 80. wa tis rauch, for with these feelings we have read the pamphlet, and con- 
After afew words from Mr. Hume and Sir Henry Hardinge, the | fo<; jt has made a powerful impression on our minds. Itis, in fact, a 
plain appeal to common sense, without any attempt to influence the 
| judgment by argument or private opinion. The circumstances are so 
| truly natural in themselves that they impress strongly on the reader the 
ttruth of the most important bearing of the question. After stating the 
object of its publication the pamphlet commences with a short historical 

| obj 4 ; — ; : 
| sketch of the leading experiments made with a view to mechanically 
propelling carriages on common roads. {t appears that the first experi- 


Mr. HUNT, after adverting to that clause of the Mutiny Act which 
referred to corporal punishments in the army, said it was his intention to 
move that the words should be omitted. The Hon. Member complain- 
ed that, on a former occasion, the Chairman of the Committee (Mr. 
Ponsonby) had slurred over the words, so as to lead him to believe that 
they were not to be found in the Act, and therefore he had declined pro- 


posing his amendment. ments were not made with steam. Mr. Gurney says— 
MILITARY FLOGGING. “In my public ‘Lectures on the Elements of Chymical Science,’ in 
On the reading of the clause empowering Courts Martial to inflict cor- | 1822, I stated, that ‘ Elementary power was capable of bing applied to 
poral punishment, not to the loss of life or limb. propel carriages along common roads with great political advantage, and 
Mr. HUNT intimated his intention of moving the omission of the | that the floating knowledge of the day placed the object within our 
words *‘ corporal punishment” from the clause. He had already moved reach ; my views on this subject were not admitted, as | have previous- 
for a return of the number of soldiers fogged within a year, in England, | ly stated, by practical engines; and among scientific men, with the ex- 
but the return was not granted. If his present motion was negatived, | ception of the late Dr. Wollaston, my opinion had not a single 
however, as he expected it would be, he certainly should bring forward supporter. 
aregular motion for the abolition of corporal punishment inthe army.|  “ Sir Hamphry Davy published, about this time, some singular notions 
Since he had last mentioned this subject he had read the eloquent | respecting the mechanical application of compressed carbonic acid gas, 
speeches made by the Right Hon. Secretary at War (Sir John Hob-| es a substitute for steam. With the view of satisfying myself, and 
house) on this subject. He did not know whether the Right Hon. Se- | showing the true peerings tide proposition in the Institution with which 
cretary had found it impossible, in office, to carry into effect the views | I was connected, I made an extensive series of experiments on this gas, 
he tial expreeees when out of office, with respect to flogging in the ar-| under the various circumstances of heat, pressure, electricity, and 
my. He (Mr. Hunt), however, was decidedly of opinion that the | chymical affinity. With the same views I also experimented on all the 
punishment should be put an end to, at all events in time of peace ; and | gases that are said to be permanently clastic. Some of the results ob- 
he was the more strongly impressed with that opinion since he understood | tained from those gases were exceedingly curious, and I was induced, in 
that the punishment was often inflicted in private; so that its infliction consequence, to extend the inquiry to other gaseous bodies of different 
was not heard of in many instances, unless when the unfortunate soldier | properties: which were also highly interesting. From these, however, 
who was subjected to the cat complained. Peauld not arrive at data sufficiently satisfactory to enable me to estimate 
Sir. J. BYNG said it certainly was found necessary occasionally in | their comparative value in affecting mechanical power, because I was 
the army to inflict corporal punishment. The Hon. Member for Preston, | less able to manage them; for some, like the muriatic acid gas, offered 
however, laboured undera great mistake if he supposed that flogging | difficuities of a chemical nature connected with my apparatus, which 
could be inflicted without its being known, or merely at the will of the | soon compelled me to desist ; whilst others offered various obstacles in 
commanding officer. A return was duly made to the Commander-in-| working, which compelled me also to abandon the attempt, from want 
Chief of the nature of the offence and the extent of the punishment, | of time. 
and, ifthe punishment appeared to be disproportioned to the offence,| ‘ Ammoniacal gas, however, was more manageable. This gas, like 
an explanation was always demanded from the commanding officer of | steam, being absorbable in water, under reduced temperature and pres- 
the regiment. The punishment of flogging was now very seldom re-) sure, and being given out again with considerable force by heat, offered 
sorted to. Corporal punishment was not inflicted once now for every | properties available for a motive power, capable of being worked with 
50 times that it was inflicted when he entered the army. the ordinary apparatus of the steam engine, or, at least, without requiring 
Mr. HUME had no intention of charging the officers of the British | much alteration in the mechanical arrangement. My experiments with 
army with inhumanity or cruelty ; but if a return was laid before the | this, and some other absorbable gases, were carried to considerable ex- 
House annually of the number of soldiers who had suffered flogging, it | tent, the results of which were highly important, both in a chemical and 
would be seen whether the statements which the House heard from offi- | a mechanical point of view; but as they are only indirectly connected 
cers on this subject were correct. He did not know why such areturn | with the present subject, [ shall proceed at once to state, that the appara- 
was refused; but as no such return was forthcoming, he was for abolish-| tus constructed for the purpose of working these bodies was, in May, 
ing the practice of flogging altogether in time of peace. | 1825, made the basis of a steam engine, with which my first experiments 
Colonel SIBTHORP considered the motion on this subject as an in- | were made, connected with propelling carriages on common roads.” 
delicate interference with the management of that military establishment | {it now goes on to detail the experiments which were made with the 
which was the admiration of the world, and which he trusted would long | steam engine, and the effects observed in its action under various cir- 
maintain its high character, to the terror of the enemies of Great | cumstances, which show the gradual progress of the invention. Mr. 
Britain. | Gurney is evidently well acquainted with first principles; we meet with 
Sir J. C. HOBHOUSE was not in the House on a former evening, | the following observations in explanation of the effect of hills on loco- 
when this subject was brought forward. As the Honourable Member } motive engines, which are altogether new and peculiarly interesting. 
for Preston had stated, however, he had often expressed a decided |The position is somewhat startling yet true:— 








| opinion on this question, and he wished very much he could now make | “Ist. The amount of extra power necessary to draw a certain weight 


an experiment, and ascertain whether it would not be possible to main- | up a hill is given by the inclination, and is the same whether it be on a 
tain the discipline of the army without the infliction of corporal punish- | rail road or common road, whether it be carried on a horse's back, 
ment. Though this certainly was his wish, he begged to say that the | or dragged on wheels, or on a sledge. This increment is occasioned by 
Mutiny Bill was not the work of the Secretary at War, though it was | gravitation alone. 
formelly introduced by him into that House. He was also boundto| “2d. The force of traction necessary to propel a ton weight on a level 
state, that having consulted many persons on this question, all the au- | rail road is about 8lbs.; that is 1,280th, or, to be within limits in practice 
thorities agreed that it would be attended with the utmost possible de- | say 1-248th part of the whole weight. The average force required to 
triment to the service, if this power was taken away. As his Honoura-| draw aton weight on acommon road, is 1-12th of the whole weight. 
ble and Gallant Friend (Sir J. Byng) however. had stated, corporal | The former is therefore to the latter as 1 to 20. 
punishment was much less frequent now than it formerly had been, “3d, Togo upa hill rising one foot in twelve, viz. three inches in a 
partly owing to the influence of public opinion, and partly, he believed, | yard, (which is about the steepest now on our public roads,) an addi- 
to the wholesome regulations introduced by the Right Honourable Baro- tional force of traction is required, equal, in all cases, to one twelfth of 
net opposite (Sir H. Hardinge). There could be no secrecy in the in- | the weight, to overcome the increased opposition arising from gravita- 
fliction of punishment in the army, for, as had been already stated, are-j| tion. ‘Thus then, to goupa common road of the above elevation, the 
turn was regularly made to the Horse Guards. | power of traction is simply doubled, and no more, while on a rail-road, 
Sir H. HARDINGE felt obliged to the Right Hon. Secretary for the | it is increased to 21 times greater than it was on the level. 
handsome manner in which he had alluded to the regulations he (Sir H. “It is this enormons difference in the tractive force necessary to pro- 
Hardinge) had introduced; but he must maintain that the Secretary at | pela given weight up an inclined plane on a rail-road, which isso sen- 
War was responsible to the House and the country for the framing of sibly felt in the slightest elevations, and renders the ascent of the heavy 
the Mutiny Act; although he admitted that no alteration should be made engines impossible against one of moderate rise, particularly with any 
in the management of the army without the concurrence of the Com- | load attached to them. It is this circumstance which deceives our scien- 
mander-in-Chief. Nothing could be more objectionable, in his ming. tific men, when they carry their speculations into the subject of steam 
than the proposal to do away with the punishment of flogging in time carriages on common roads 
of peace, and to tell a soldier, when he was going abroad to meet an “jt is evident from this, that if a steam carriage has only double the 
enemy, that he was then to be subject to the punishment—[hear, hear. ] power wanted on a common road, it can ascend any bill that we have. 
The hw of inflicting corporal punishment was necessary in the arm}, If it has treble, it can ascend this hill, and has one-third to spare ;—and 
but the more rarely that power was exercised, the better for the men. so on. But to ascend the same elevation on a rail-way, the engine must 
and for the service. Whenever the Hon. Member for Preston brought exert a power no less than twenty-one times that it required on a level ; 


| forward a substantive motion on this subject, he (Sir H. Hardinge) | and to have one third to spare, as the other, for contingencies, it bad 


thought he should be able to satisfy the House that the power of inflict- | need to be upwards of thirty times the force above that necessary for 
ing corporal punishments was necessary. propelling it over the level; the very weight needful for this (to say no- 
The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER had the greatest de- | thing about aload,) renders it practically impossible. 
sire to abolish military flogging ; but, after giving full consideration to “ The same reasoning applies to a horse; tor the increment of power 
the subject, he did not believe that the discipline of the army could be | necessary to take himself up the above elevation is equal to one-twelfth 
maintained without it. On this ground he could never agree with those | his weight; but until we know the actual power required to move his 
who proposed to put an end to the practice. At the same time he | muscles, &c., we cannot determine the exact proportions. The dif- 
thought it should be rarely resorted to, and only in atrocious cases— ference, however, must be immense; and had he not the inexplicable 
(hear, hear} vital principle of giving out intensity of power at will, he would be in a 
Mr. ROBERT GRANT said that every possible effort had been | situation very similar to a locomotive engine on a railway. This great 
made for some time past to diminish the frequency of corporal unish- | increase of power wanted to propel tbe horse up hill, added, with some 
ments in the army. He wasof opinion thet every possible power | physielogical laws, to the additional power required to draw the weight 
ought to be used to moderate and restrict the use of punishments in the | at his heels, occasions the real distress which is observed in such situa- 
army, but it was absolutely necessary to the discipline of the forces that | tions in this useful animal.” 


such a power should be lodged in the hands of the officers. That a This reasoning, founded as it is on mathematical trath, proves in prac- 
great amelioration had taken place in this respect was evident from the | tice that unless the rail-rcad be made on a dead level, it will have little 
few cases of corporal punishment which occurred now, compared to | or no advantage over the common road; while, on a perfect level, it will 
those of 10 years ago. The ratio being, in the year 1821, of two cases | have an advantage as 240 isto 12. A practical illustration of this fact 


of corporal punishment to every one of imprisonment, and, in the year | appears on the Liverpool and Manchester rail-road. At this moment, 
1831, the cases of flogging were so far diminished that only one occur-| the inclined plane on this road rises only one in ninety-six, which is 
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scarcely perceptible to the eye, or, in fact, is it never noticed hy any one | 


against this plane ia speed down to six miles per hour from a rate be- 
tween 20 and 30 miles on the level. On going down this inclined plane 
the steam is invariably cut off from the engines, notwithstanding which 
they decend at the rate of between 30 and 49 miles per hoar. 

In order to prove the results of actual practice, he observes that— 


travelling over the road? ‘The steam carriages are frequently re uced | He has 


et from Mr. Gurney’s pamphlet will be read with interest. 
fully succeeded in bringing to pertection a highly useful inven- 
ee, Which must ere lofig, in spite of all interested oppositign, be brought 

into general use, and prove a great national benefit. A sufficient evidence 


Of this is found in the dishonourable and scandalous impediments that 
] 


The e xtra 


«In the early part of last spring, a carringe was established as a pub | have been thrown in lis way by the stage-conch proprietors and others. 


lie conveyance between Gloucester and Cheltenham. It commenced 
running on the 2ist of February, and stepped on the 22d of June, for 
reasons that will presently appear. 


ried upwards of three thousand passengers without a single accident, in 
less time than horse coaches, and at one-half their fares; every practical 
objection was settled, and pecuniary and other advantages confirmed by 
posure experience. 


to injure them—the public were rapidly becoming converts in its favour. 


and extensively circulated respecting the carriage. 


| proper extent. 

“The undertaking, which had hitherto been considered as chimerical, | 
or regarded as a series of philosophical expermments, now became se- | of the oy nay ‘aa : > . at 
rious. Men, whose interests, real or imaginary, were affected, became | patriated Colombians in Jamaica and other places, and speedily 
alarmed—agriculturists hastily considered the subject as one calculated | 


i 


In this state of things the most gross mis stalements, were indastriously | has been divided into t! 
pg With what effect 

these reports were circulated, may be judged of, when it is stated that, | : . ce p 
under the impression arising from these reports, an immense number of | Pérlectly independant states, each having its own supreme government. | 


General Santander has been elected President of New Grenada by 


During this period, the carriage | alarge majority, and it is expected that be will immediately return thi- 
travelled four times a day regularly, between these two places. It car- | ther to assnme the duties of the important station. 


‘The moderation ot 
the General's views are generally spoken of, and we doubt not he will be 
tolerant of his countrymen’s political errors to every reasonable and 
Having himself tasted the bitter cup of expatriation for 
his politica! opinions, we trust he will consider the unfortunate position 
recall, and restore them to the bosom of their common country. It is 
known that the original Republic of Colombia as formed by Bolivar, 
ree portions, New Grenada, Venezuela, and the 


provinces of the Equader. ‘These three portions are now separate, and 


Turnpike Bills bastily passed both Houses of Parliameut, imposing pro- | The Government of New Grenada bas made an alfempt to produce a 


bibitory tolls. In some cases the tolls imposed amounted to £Zat every | sort of fede 
gate, at others to £2 &s., and in some to £3 8s., as ‘if it were a national | 


object to prevent the possibility of such engines being used.’ The 
‘Cheltenham Roads Bill’ was one of the Acts passed amongst the | 
number.”’ 

Here follow the returns of the daily work of the carriage at Glouces- 
ter, the amount of expenses, receipts, nuinber of passengers, and the 
time of every journey, in minutes, Letween Gloucester and Cheltenham. | 
This table is very curious; it shows the gradual increase of confidence 
of the public, by the corresponding gradual increase of passengers. 
The carriage seems to have kept its time witi extraordinary punctuality, 
considering it the first practical essay; it seldom varied more than from 
four to five minutes. Weight does not seem to have affected. It ap- 
pears, on the 10th of May, the carriage took 33 passengers at one time, 


and made the distance in sixty minutes; the next journey it took eight | Hotel, to a numerous and delighted audience 


passengers, and did it in fifty-eight minutes, making only a difference of 


journey in forty minutes; but on an average, it seems to be about filty- 
five. Immediately after this account comes the following letter from the 
engineer :— 

- ** Gloucester, June 23, 1831. 

“ Dear Sir,—I am exceedingly sorry to inform you that we have broke 
the hindaxle. Yesterday morning we found the road filled up with loose 
stones for a considerable way near the four mile stone. 

* - . » * * *. 7 

“T send youa continuation of my journal. We have made altogether 
396 regular journeys, making, 3,644 miles in all. The number of pas- 
sengers who paid fares, 2.666. Our receipts have been £202 4s, 6d.; 
our expenses in coke altogether £78. One third of this coke has been 
burnt in exercise and experiments when we were not running. I have 
taken the carriage to pieces to mend the axle, and find the engine not 
worn or injured; and, with the exception of the brasses on the crank, 
there has been no perceptible wear of any part. 

“Tam, dear Sir, yours faithfully and obediently, ! 
“JAMES STONE.” 

“To Goldsworthy Gurney, Esq.” 

Mr. Gurney states that, in consequence of these proceedings, he peti- 
tioned the House of Commons, and that a Committee was appointed (o 
inquire into the subjeet. The report of the Committee states, that they 
consider the subject of locomotion on common roads the most impor- | 
tant improvement ever introduced; that there has been no justification 
for such enormons tolls; that steam carriages do pot injure the road so 


rative union, offensive and defensive, between the three, in 
order to constitute them a body politic for forming a treaty with Spain 
apportioning the national debt, &c. But a central consulidated govern: 
ment is to be avoidedin whatever extent. Time alone can test the 
practicability and durability of this scheme. At present it exhibits bat 
un indifferent prospect, since two of the states, New Grenada and the 
Equador are now supposed to be in a state of actual warfare. 
The Messrs. Herrmans, the Bavarian Minstrels. Members of the *‘ Conserva 
toire Royale’ at Munich, Sc. 
On Monday evening lust, these gentlemen cave a soiree at the City 





lof the Southern States, gained golden opinions from the music loving 

public. ‘They are now on the eve of departure for Canada, where we 
| doubt not their performance will excite the same unbounded admi- 
ration as if has elsewhere received on the continent of America. 

The essential qualities of these gentlemen, without individual sweet- 
ness of voice, and certainly without some of the qualifications that dis- 
tinguish the Italian artists, such, for instance, as the extreme beauty of 
modulation, aud an intensity of expression which captivates the imagina- 


| tion if it does not alweys satisfy the judgment; they are mastery of their 
| art, and combine in the most exquisite proportion the power of several 


voices, so a3 to form one harmonious whole that rivals the perfection of 
a well taned instrumement, and produces the same effect on the ear as a 
succession of chords in perfect unison. We listen to them, as one burst 
of sound follows another, as the crescendo becomes modulated to the 
diminuendo expression, and the ear is not offended by one discordant 
note, nor startled by the slightest departure from the nicest rules of com- 
bination. The fulness of the organ is there, in the loudest swell, or the 
softest cadence, to prove the sweetness as well as the force of these in- 
strumental voices 


The Germans in general have evinced a great taste for music, even 


They bad previously | 


' t ; | | Won a deserved reputation in this city, and during a short visit to some 
two minates with this extra load of passengers. Sometimes it made the 


The following work which we have heard highly recommended, bas 

just issued from the press of Messrs, Lincoln and Edmands of Boston : 
EMERSON’S SECOND PART. 

rs The North American Arithmetic, part second, uniting oral and 
| Writien exercises, in Corresponding chapters, By Frederic Emerson, 

late principal in the deparime wt of Kcthenetic, Boylston school, Boston 

Mr. Simpson's benefit on Thursday was attended by one of the most 
cron ded houses we have ever seen at the Park Theatre. The two 
operas of the Marriage of Pigero and the Masaniella were performed 
| the principal parts being sastained by Mes. Austin and Miss Hughes. 
) Both these distinguished Vocalists, in addition to the masie appertain- 

ing to the respective operas, sung some of their most favourite songs, in 
| a spirit of emulation and honourable rivalry that we have hardly at any 
time seen equalled. The audience was alter nately entranced and elec- 
trified by the splendid efforts of the fair vocalists. The night will long 
be remembered by ali lovers of the drama in this great city. We wish 
the Managers could be prevailed on to engage those ladies fora couple 
more nights—a handsome addition to the coffers of the house would be 
the infaltible result. 

Mr. Barnes has taken the Richmoud Hill Theatre, which is expected to 
become a place of favourite resort. The building, the stage, and the Pit 
will be much enlarged, and the house generally will be repaired and 
beautified. We need offer nothing in praise of a performance so well 
known as Mr, Barnes, as bis long experience with the brsiness of the 
stage must have made him abundantly ¢ ompetent to the task he has un- 
dertaken. Mr, Woodhall, from the Park, wil! be the stage manager 
The company and the orchestra are h ighly spoken of 

ORATORIO, 

The New York Sacred Music Society will give en Oratorio on 
(thursday evening next, in the late Chathem ‘Theatre, which bas been 
converted into one of the most spleaaid Music Saloons in the coun- 
try. We observe in the bill the names of Mrs. Austin, Mr. Jones 
Mr. Norton, &ce. with whose abilities the public are familiar, ‘The Ama 
teurs of music can now hear the strains of Handel, Haydo, Mozart, &c 
uader all the advantages that can be derived from ane xcellently adapted 
place, and the executive abilities of the first artists. 





THE LATE MRS, MATTOCKS, THE ACTRESS. 
To the Editor of the Albion 

Sir,—Few of your readers can have forgotten the boax played off 
| upen this inimitable actress, as related in your amusing extracts some 
months ago from Barnard's Recollections of the Stage. At the reading 
) ola play written by some noble author, when the most costly wines and 
refreshments were handing round the Green Room to the assembled no- 
bility, alittle dirty pot boy from a neighbouring public house, made bis 
| brazen-faced entrance, with a foaming pewter pot in hand, exclaiming 
}at the top of his pipe—" Pot of beer for Mrs. Mattocks"—poor dear 
lnughter loving woman, had it been only in presence of the regular 
Green Room company, none would have « ajoyed the joke more than 
she, but before such an assemblage of siars and garters, ab, whe could 
speak the anguish of her soul !""—Mrs. Mattock's forte was in hoyden 
romping characters—pert prying Lady's maids and housekeepers, and 
| she threw 80 mueb true, natural, vivacity into them, that every body 
| forgot themselves and iancied she was no actress, but a real personage 
[ have seen her “play many parts,” but Lliked ber best in Betty Mint 
| in the Man of the World, when she performed with the matchless Cooke, 
| who lies buried in New York. These two, with Miss Brunton, after- 
| wards Lady Craven, and Charles Kemble, made that play the best drawer 
Covent Garden then bad. Who that ever saw Mrs, Mattocks in the 
part can ever forget her! it is impossible. “TN remember thee,” dear 
| Betty, while I have a hair on my head. [had the melancholy satisfac 
| tions of seeing Mrs. Mattocks make her last exit from the boards, and 
| although she was then of great age, she appeared in the very meridian 
of life. Her large dark eyes were full of lustre—her arms round and 
| beautiful—her figure compact and of admirable proportion. After re 
tiring from the stage she lived at Kensington, where also Mr Wilkie, the 
far famed artist resides; she wastoo good a subjuct for so excellent a 





much as horse coaches: they consider its practicability fully established, | from the earliest ages, and since the 12th century, when the celebrated | judge not to avail himself of, and he ace ordingly immortalized her, in 


and recommend legislative protection with the least possible delay. 
-_—>—- 
BARBADOES—OPENING THE PORTS. 
[The following is a copy of the Proclamation of the Governor of | 
Barbadoes, opening the Ports of that Island to the admission of Ameri- | 
can Lumber, &c. on the same terms as Colonial. | 
By his Excellency J. Lyon, K. C. B. and G. C. H., Governor and | 
Commander-in-Chief, of this Island, &c. &c. &c. 
JAMES LYON. 
A PROCLAMATION, 
Whiereas by virtue of full power and authority to me given, by his | 
most sacred Majesty William the Fourth, by the Grace of God, King of | 


Minnesingers, and afterwards the still move remarkable Meistersingers 


| made the country resound with their praises, the science has been sedu- 


lonsly pursued, calling forth in each age the most brilliant talent. In 
modern times, the names of Bach, Mozart, Haydn, Gluck, Vagler, Win- 
ter, Weber, Moschelles, and Beethoven have been rendered illustrious, 


and from their compositions have the Messrs. Herrmans culled some of 
the most apician morsels for our entertainment, and we will do them the 


| justice to declare, that the compositions of some of those masters have | who knew her. ri 
| never sounded so sweetly to us before as in their delivery of them; | 


his well known picture of reading the will, She sat to him frequently 
| A few years ago, a eollector of Theatrical autographs induced the Phy 
| sicilan of Mrs. Mattocks’, Dr. Merriavan of Kensington, to write ber an 
artful note, for the purpose of proouring a specimen of her hand- 
| writing; her reply, which I annex, will shew that she knew how to 
write os wellas act. Her retirement had taken place some years be. 
fore the letter was written, and I rejoice to sy, she lived several years 
| after it, retaining all her faculties and vivacity to the lost. She wasa 
woman of unsullied reputation, and was beloved and esteemed by all 
ch and poor 
“My Dear Sir,.—With a thousand regrets that you should have any 


there is in fact a chasteness about their style that suits excetiently well | trouble about so insignificant a being as myself, and many more than a 


: : toed , with the spirit of the master: they appear to belong to one family, and | 

pat Lace by tis a Bae eg ee ge Reena os | establish a species of affinity between the composition and its execu 

*, es a y — ’ ‘ — : ition. We must not, however, be understood to say, that the efforts of | 

age pn py oe nag mee ag ago ba nines 2 nearer | these gentlemen are confined to prodactionsof a serious character: they | 

(ree . bom A of — aaah = pe co Aet ‘ta “and 2a Wm, | occasionally relies e the pleasing, yet sombre impression, left by the sub- | 

‘ebay. 46: And the officers of his Majesty's Tiestahes dad -altather’ lime geniuses of Haydn or Weber in giving full effect to a Bacchonalian | 
ap. 46: ad th } > ’ i : * ! ary , eae - 

’ : ’ , chorus, of a ‘laughing trio,” and display great comic power, both in 
Lede 3 ae ly hereby required to tnke due notice and govern their tones and manner ; but tous the solemn strains, such as“ the prayer | 
pratetts dhe uterine if he . from Joseph,” “the good night,” ‘ sleep well,” &c. are more welcome, 
Given under my hand yy - a _ the Sovereeamns ees, | as affording a specimen of unity in sound and perfection in harmony to 
this Eleveuth day of April, 1832, and in ‘oe D SAVE THE KING: * | which our ears were strangers until the arrival of these gifted minstrels. | 
ty’s Reign. in ae ; Wil TIAM HUSBANDS ** | The voices are unaccompanied by any instrument; for the performers | 
By his Excellency’s Command, eager D ‘ * a are all so thoroughly intimate with the proprieties of their parts, and 
a cI ITT tc pepuly Secretary __ | each portion of the scale is so completely occupied by vocal sound, as 
Married, at Stratford, Conn., by the Rev. Mr. Shepherd, on the 9th | to leave little room for instrumental accompaniment. Mr. Liddel Herr- 


thousand that I so seldom have the pleasure of secing you, | sit down to 
answer your letter, and to say, that L performed the part of Louisa in 
the Duenna originally, and that at the end of three or four years gave it 
up, because I determined to give up singing, 1 found that the exertions 
necessary for an Actress, were injurious to the voice of asinger; Lliked 
acting best, and therefore gave up the other. Mr. Sheridan and Thad a 
quarrel on the oceasion. I forget when the Duenna came out, but I 
should suppose ‘tis nearer fifty than forty yvenrs ago." —With re spect to 
my age, I confess it is a subject on which I feel particularly tender. 
but, if you will kindly promise me, not to tell the circumstance to more 
than a dozen females of your aequaintance, | shall be entisfied it will re- 
main a perfect secret, and therefore I blushingly acknowledge, I shall be 
seventy-seven next May. [ woeld not for the world have it talked of, as 
Thave thoughts of soon changing my condition—in the meantime fare- 
well, and Heaven bless you and yours, ‘There is one sentiment 1 trust 





inst., Wm. Currie Roberts, M.D., to Matilda, daughter of the late Mar-| man is likewise a proficient on the Violencello, and occasionally re- 


tin Hoffman, Esq,, all of this city. 


Exchange at New York on London 60 days 9 a 94 per cent. 


GHB ALBION. 





Ae NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY, 19, 1832. 


We have no later arrival from England, but by the French ship La 
Fortune from Havre, we have Paris papers to the 5th ult:— 

The political news is not important, but the accounts of the continued | 
and rapid progress of the Cholera are most afflicting. In the course of 
nine days from the appearance of the disease, 1525 cases had occured, 
nearly one third of which proved fatal. It is represented as not confining 
its ravages to the poor and destitute classes, but as assailing all withoat 
jreepect to rank orsex. The foolish stories of poisoning the water, &c. | 
seem to have lost their iofluence, and the Freuch capital was beginning 
to assume a more rational tone in respect to the disease.—Two or three 
cases of violence, however, are recorded. 





Our military readers will be gratified with the Parliamentary debate | 
inserted on the preceding page. The new Secretary of War, Sir J.C. | 
Hobhonse, does not appear to be the dangerous innovater in the affairs 
of the army that was apprehended; indeed, it seems to be generally ad- | 
mitted by all parties, that the sweeping changes contemplated by his 
predecessor, Sir Henry Parnell, were fraught with the most alarming 
and. dangeroys .consequences to the army—Earl Grey, it is said, was 
most anxious forthe removal of Sir Henry. Retrenchment and reduc- 
tion, itis now apparent to all, was carried {o its utmost limits under the 
Duke of Wellington ; so much was this the case that the military eapendi- 
ture has rather encreased under the present ministry. This is natural, for | 
a Cabinet embracing the Duke of Wellington, Sir George Murray, and 
Sir Henry Hardinge, must possess more practieal knowledge, and bet- 
ter understand where to apply the praning knife than any other that could 


be formed. Itisthe opinion of every military authority in the kingdom 
that an army of 190,000 men is actually necessary for the protection of 


the nation at home, and its numerous and distant colonies } 





| thick, affordec 


lieved his accomplished brethren, by avery able performance on that 
instrument. 





The Ship Hecla.—This celebrated vessel, once freighted with the gal- 
lant band who accompanied Captain Parry on his two voyages of disco- 
very, now rides in the port of New York, having been disposed of by the 


| British Government to a company of merchants at Aberdeen, and by 
| them dispatched thither with a cargo of merchandize. 


The Heela was built fora Bomb vessel, in which capacity she attend- 
ed the fleet of Lord Exmouth to Algiers, and took a part in the bom- 


bardment of that city. When the first voyage of Captain Parry was | 


determined on, this vessel was particularly recommended for the expe- 
dition, in consequence of her great strength, and the whole skill of the 
best naval architects was immediately put in requisition to render her 
in every respect suitable for her adventurous purpose. 

The circumstances of that voyage are before our readers, who have 
recognised the laudable spirit of enterprise that prompted the under- 
taking, and admired the spirit, that secured the comforts of the naviga- 


pletely were all the wants of the crew provided for, and he was 
thus enabled to reach, on one occasion, the degree of 110 west 
long. from the superiority of his equipment and his own nautical skill. 
The three decks of the [ecla, over which are secured two tiers of cork 
covered with planks running in an angular direction, in all nine inches 

oe strength as well as buoyancy, while her sides below 
the wales being thirteen feet thick presented an impenetrable bulwark, 
either to the cannon-shot from Algiers, or the ice-bergs of the Arctic 
ocean 
sides, we should imagine ber not capable of making moch way on a 
voyage, but her sailing on a stiff breeze is reported as admirable. She 
draws fifteen feet of water, and it is affirmed that the copper bolts in her 
hull weighs 13tons. She has no windlass, and her anchor is raised with 
a patent purchase capstan, the drum-head of which passes three times 


| round, to the barrel’s once. Her tonage is about 400, and she is com- 


manded by Capt. Jameson. 





I? The Sacred History of the World, as displayed in the Creation 
and subsequent events to the Deluge, by Sharon Turner, F.S.A. author 


of the History of the Anglé Saxons, &c. is announced for reprint by W. | 


Jackson, 71 Maiden lane. 





To look at this vessel with ber pondrous bows, and massive | 


I can never change, and that is the grateful affection to you, (and your 
dear Mrs. Merriman) of your ever obliged feanecta Marrocas 
Kensington, 16th of February, 1223.” 
I am, Sir, your very ob't. serv't., O.P 





* The Doenna first appeared in November, 1775.— Moores Life of Sheridan. 





mgvw MY CITY AND COUNTRY FRIENDS.—Having been abeom from 
the city for some weeks past, the lottery information, so desirable to my 
patrons, has been much neglected. The good oid luck that has formerly distin- 
crished the much celebrated “ Court of Fortune” continues to be dealt out with 
an unsparinghand. Few weeks ago I sold « grand capital of peenee ; mince that 
time a 810,000, and in the lottery of last week the 2d capital of $4,270 was soid 
by Schuyler to a young manim this city, and m the clase that was drawn this 
week, the whole Ucket, 3, 21, 90, was sent by letter to one of my correspondents 
in North Carolina. Thus, Schuyler centinues to be all the go im touching the 
leaders. The following most brilliant clarses are next in order—al! the tickets are 
for gale at Schuyler’s. I particularly request my patrons to send their favours in 
season—money goes perfec Wy safe by mail, and orders will receive prompt atten- 
tion; when the amount of $10 is remitted the postage need not be . May %, 
Class 17,—This is truly @ mort magnificent scheme—ca itale $ mg $10,000. 
5,000, 3,000, 100 of 1000, 16 of 500, 56 of 100, 112 of 50, bec, ke. 66 No. Nery, 1 
drawn ballots, tickets $10, June 6, class 1#, capitals $20,000, 5,000, 2 of 1,800 
2 of 1,500, 2 of 1,270, 2 of 1,250, 20 of 1000, 20 of 500 yh Mg nw 65 
June 13, clase 19, Capeeals’ §20,000, 10,000, 2,600, 1,200, 10 of 1000, tickets 98 
June 20, class 20, Capitals, 10,000, 3,70), 5 of 1000, 6 of 00. &e. tickets 632 


| tors; under the command of Captain Parry, the Hecla, when stationed | June 27, class 21, truly a brilliant affair, particularly for pa 
in the northern seas, afforded the comforts of a floating house, so com- | 


Capitals, 
$30,000, 20.000, 5,000, 3,000, 2,200, 2,000, 10 of 1000, 10 of 00, 10 of OO, 10 of 
500, 10 of 400,20 of 200, 44 of 160, 56 of 100, ke, Kc. iat. drawn No. 3 do. 
| 916. 66 No. lottery, 10 drawn ballots, thickets only 910. Aue 4 22% y 
| 209 dollars. 1 will warrant them to draw at least 100 dollars. me who remit 
| 105 dollars will be entitled to a certificate for a package—he in time. July 4th, 

class 22, capitals 12,500 dollars, tickets 5 dollars. do, clase 23, capitals 4 of 10,000, 
tickets 5 dollars. For the comfortable in any of the above please address 
May !9.] ANTHONY H. SCHUYLER. 
| i; ?” Sehuyler’s Lottery Herald continues to be ae every Wednosday: 
| OFFICE AT BALTIMORE.—I bave establihed an office at, Baltimore 
| Md., for the sale of tickets in all lotteries managed by Mesars Yates and M‘in- 
tyre, which will be onder the direction of Mr. Daniel P. Barnard, who for some 
| years past has been in my employ im this city. There are frequently brillant 
lotteries drawn im other States, which are well worthy the attention of adven- 
turers: the schemes and drawings will be found in my paper. My southern 
friends will pow be enabled to recewe thew tickets four days sooner then frora 
New York. The drawmes will be forwarded from this city as usval. _ The post- 
age in most cases will be less than from New York ; bat when New York uckets 
are wanted, it might be as well, rhaps, to send orders direct to the old lucky 
Court of Fortune in this city, unless there be not time, or the tickets required 
sooner than they could be sent from this city. Address ; 
ANTHONY H. SHCUYLER, Baltimore, Md., or New York. 
May 19.—tt. 





N English waiter, and coachman, whocan come well recommended, ili meet 
“ na gentleman's family, residing a short distance from the 
(May 19.] 


h situations 


by applying at this office, 
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OH SING FROM THY SPRAY. 


A Ballad, as sung by Miss Hughes: Composed by Alexander Lee. New York, published by Hewitt, 137 Broadway. 
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onthe sea 
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But why should I sigh, the summer is nigh, 
And the birds sing again from the tree ; 
The roses shall bloom, and the soft breezes soon, 
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Shall waft him again from the sea. 
Thou bright star of night, oh! guide bim aright, 
From dangers my Jamie keep free; 


Seat. ers = 
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Now of wealth I have a store. he shall wander no more: 
Neer again shall he sail on the sea. 





O CAPITALISTS. —The subscriber offers for sale his valuable Mills and 
other property in this village. 
W. Proudfcot, Bs . York; J. Y¥. Bethune, Esq., Cobourg; 
Esq., Kingston ; +r M. Cormick, Esq., Niagara ; Gillespie, Moffatt and Co., 
Montreal; James Bell Forsyth, Esq., Quebec ; at the Albion Office New Vork, 
and to the subseriber on the premises. Ww. B. ROBINSON. 
Newmarket, near York, U. C. March 24—tf. 


John McAulay, 





GENTS FOR THE ALRION.— In the United States:—J. HW. Rathbone, Uiies 

N. ¥. Jas. PF. Shores, Portemoutn, N. H.; Jobn Panchard, Courier office. 
Boston, Mass.; M. Robinson, Providence, R.1.; A. Howe, New Haven, Conn.; Col 
Whitney, P.M., Catais, Me.; 
son, Washington, D.C.; Jas. H. Brown, Richmond, Va.; Henry White, Peters 
burg, Va.; C. Hall, Norfolk, Va.; Henry Price, Charlotteville, Va.; W.W. 
ley, Louieville, Ky.; T. Watson, P.M.. Newbero, N. C.; A. Campbell, Fayette- 
ville, N.C.; D. 4 Pient, Columbia, 8. C.; W. T. Williams, Savennah, Geo.; 
Thomas F. Green, Milledgevilie, Geo.; Mr. Sandford, Mobile, Ala.; John Mc Kew- 
an, Philadeiphia; Caleb C. Norville, Nashville, Teun. ; Matthew Kennedy, Lexing- 
ton, Ky.; Charles & Paschsl!, 81. Louis, Missouri. 

Upper Canada.—David Thorburn, Queonston ; J.Crooks, P. M., Ni 
tleberger, D. P. M.; Saint Catherines; Henry Nellis, P. M., Grimehy ; Abm. K. 
Smith, Hamitton ; Matthew Crooks, Ancaster; Hiram Smith, Nelson; Duncan Camp. 
bell, P.M. Simcoe; J. Jackson, Brantford; B. Shaw, St. Thomas; James 8. Howard, 


For more particulur information apply to} 


$5 


J 


Rev. John Haughtow, Cincinnati, Obie; P. Thomp- | 


fers. | 


ara; H. Mit-! 


P.M. York , W. Hands, P. M., Sandwich; D. Smart, P. M., Port Hope; J.G. Be-| 


thane, P. M. Cobourg; J. I'. Keeler, Colbouree; Thos. Parker, P. M., Belleville ; 
Wa. treland, Hellowell; David Joho Smith. Kingston; J. Taylor, Perth; Chas: 
Jones, Brockville; H. Jones, Prescott; A. McLean, Cornwall; M. Coanel, Bytown. 


Lewer Canada.—Thowmas A. Starke, Montreal; Mr. Mc Vey, P.M. Isle aux Noix; 
David Chisholm, P. M., Three Rivers; Edward Pridham, P. M., Grenville, Ottawa; 
Joseph Tardif, Quehec—W m. Heory, Sherbrooke. 


Nova Scotie.—Clement H. Belcher, Halifax; Henry Goudge, Windsor; Geo. Chip- 
man, Kentville; Wen. H. Lee, Annapolis; 1.G. Farish, Yarmouth; James8. White, 
Cumberland: Jar. Dawson, Pictou, Albioa Mines. 

Prince Edward Island. —J. & P. Macgowan, Charlottetown. 

New Brunswick.—Moses H. Periry, Saint John, F.E. Beckwith, Fredericton; W. 
Fad, Miramichi, &c. &c.; Gen. John Belkam, Saint Andrews; Peter Stubbs, Jr., St. 
Stephen. 

‘eundland.—A. Mac Gregor & Co., Saint Joho : 

West Indies & South America —Robert 8. Musson, Hamilton, Bermuda; A.Shedden 
St. corm Bermuda ; Plies Levi, St. Thomas; H. Andersen, Bassin St. Croix; Wm 
Gordon, West End, St. Croix; Jno. Aubill, P. M., Antigua; Ned Me Queen, Nassau, 
N.P., Aug. F. Deane, Grand Key, Turks isiand; Pettinson & Webster, Demarara : 
R. B. Pitman, Kingston, Jamaica A. Holmes. Montego Bay: F.H. Christen, Havan 
wa: Doo Juan J. Romero, Matonzes: Jos. Ayton, Carthagena: J. Boulton, La Guay- 
ra: Thos. Geo. Love, Buenos Ayres 

CONDITIONS.— Priee of the ALBION, Siz Dollers per ennwm, payable in 
edvance. All porsons becoming subscribers, will be expected to continue their 
subscriptions until @ regular notification of relinquishment is seat to the Office, 
of to either of the agents. Any person entering into a new term of subscription, 
snd afterwards wishing to resige, will be expected to coatinue through the 
half yearso entered upon. All commuvications to the EF. 
be post paid—Published by JOHN 8. BARTLETT. M. p Propricter, every Sa- 
turday, at the Office of the ALBION, corner of Cedar-street and Broadway 
and forwarded by the Eastern, Norther, and Southern Mails on Se ; 
and delivered to subseribers in the City in (be afternoon and evening of the day of 
publication y 


ditor, er his agents most 





ws ES.—H. R. Abbott, Wine Merchant, No. 159 Water-street, offers for 
sale the following choice Wines: 

Champagne, Heidsick, and other brands. Claret, St. Emilion, Chateau mar- 
gaux,&c. Burgundy, Pomard, Volney, Cote Roti, &c, Old Port, very aged 
meeeirn, and Sherry. Fine Cogniac Brandy, twenty-five years old. 

May 1%. 


REW ARD.—Whereas George Tayler late Clerk with Messrs. Es- 

dale & Co., Bankers in London, has absconded, having in his pos- 

session the undermentioned Bank of England Notes, with other Moneys, the pro- 

perty of his employers. The abéve reward will be paid for the apprehension of 

the said George Tayler, andthe recovery of the property taken away by him, on 

ae ation to James Buchanan, Esq. His Britannic Majesty’s Consul, New 
t ork. 

The said George Tayler is about 26 years of age, 5 feet 6 inches high, compact 
and rather genteel person, has a round face, freckled complexion, dark dair, black 
beard and whiskers and grey eyes, neat in dress, and usually wore black clothes, 
with high-heeled Wellington boots; took with him a Short rough sailor’s blue 


jacket, 


The following are the particulars of the notes supposed to have been in his pos- 
session when he absconded; payment of which is stopped at the Bank, and the 
public are cautioned against receiving any of them in payment or otherwise : 

No. 5825, dated 9th Feb, 1832, 500/. 
8040, “ 13th “ do. 200 
8042, “ 13th “ do. 200 

Itis supposed Tayler sailed for the United States. 

Information which may lead to a recovery of the property carried away will be 
iberally rewarded. 

FRXHE SERAPHINE, a new inusical instrament, manufactured by Charles G. 

Christman, 398 Pearl-street, N. Y.---After a long time of uninterrupted per- 
severance, this extraordinary instrument is introduced to the public in its present 
very gratifying perfection, the Seraphine will be understood to be a keyed instru- 
ment, or an organ in miniatare, peculiarly adapted for domestic use, but it is not 
necessarily confined to domestic purposes, as it is sufficiently powerful for small 
churches. It is impossible to conceive so small an instrument capable of pro- 
ducing such an immense volume of harmony: at the same time it is capable of 
the utmost possible delicacy of diminuendo and crescendo, from the soft sighing 
of the Acolian harp to the grandeur and majesty of the full choir, in a degree of 
excellence never yet claimed by any other instrument: such an instrument, indi- 


pendently of its novelty, cannot fail to be valuable to any performer on the plano 
forte or organ, 


N. B. At Mr. Christman’s music store may be procured cight keyed Flutes, | 


Arcadians, pocket and kent Bugles, for which he has been honoured with the first 








| 
} 
| 


Premium of the American Institute,---also Guitars, Violins, Military and other | 


Instruments, Music, which he just published for the Guitar, the beautiful 
Green Hills of Tyrol. as sung by Mrs. 
three new waltzes composed by ©. Torp, and to be continued in numbers. 
strings, and ev ery article appertaining to the musical business. 

YOUNG LADY, of the greatest res 
4 highly educ 


song, 


respectability as to family and character 
m ~ ed, and a first rate performer on the Piano Forte, mistress o 
the French and English languages and of the best method of teaching both, will 


undertake io assist ina school where young ladies are taught, or will engage in a | 


respectable family, as governess. Terms,---Board and $400 perannum, Appli- 
cation to be made to MISS BOYCE, L’ Assumption, Lower Canada. 
A situation between New York snd Maryland would be preferred. [April 58, 


Austin in the Opera of Cinderella. with | 


[April 28,41.) 


dies are taught, or will engage ina respectable family, as governess. 


YOUNG LADY, of the greatest respectability as to family and character, 
highly educated, mistress of the French and English languages, and of the 
best method of teaching both, will undertake to assist in a school where young la- 


Board and $200 per annum. haan to be made to 


Ap 


ril 28.] 


MISS 


‘erms,--- 


. BOYCE, L’ Assumption, Lower Canada. 


A situation between New Yerk and Maryland would be preferred. 





No.1.Chas.Carrol! 
2.Charlemagne, 


3, 
i. 
2. 


3.Henri lv. 
1. France, 


2. 


3. Francois !st 


Ships. 


Ilavre, 
Erie, 
Albany. 


Sully, 


1. Rhone. 


2. Formosa, 
3. De Rham 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


Masters | Days ofsailing from Days ofsailingfren 
| New ~ Havcre. 

W. Lee, Feb. 1, Jucel Oct. ' Mar.20,July 20,Nov .20 
Robinson *¢ 10, ** 10, * 1) Ap’l. 1,Aug. 1, Dec. 1 
Depeyster,” ** 20, -* 20, ** 2) “te "ho ” t 
J.Funk, |Marchi,July1,Nov.!)| ‘20 ‘20 ” 20 
Hawkins, , ‘* 10, ** 10, ** 10 May 1 Sept.1 Jan. J 
J.B. Pell ‘* 20, ** 20, ** 20° "30 "10 °° 10 
FE. Fonk, Ap’). 1,Aug.1,Dee.1; °° 20 "26 ” 20 
W.W.Pell, ‘* 10, “ 10, ** 10. Jume 1 Oct. 1 Feb. 1 
; | oe 20, ae 20 ce 20) ? 10 ” 10 ” 10 
Hathaway |May 1, Sept.i,Jan. 1) *°20 °° 20 ” 20 


W. B.Orne, 
| weiderholdt 


ae 1¢, ae 
‘. 30, 


a. 


‘« 90, ** 


10 July 1 Nov. 1Mar. 1} 
20) 


Passage in the Cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, inclu ding 
beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every drscription. 


No. }. Consignees at Havre, 
2 d do- 


> 0. 
Agente at New York, 








Bonaffe, Boi 
E. Quesnel, 
J. J. Boyd, No. 49, Wall-st. 


erard, and Co. 
aine. 











No. 3. Owners, C. Bolton, Fox and Livingston, No. 38 Exchange-Flace. Ageat, 
J: J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-st, Consignees at Havre; Pitney, Viel, and Co. 
NEW. YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Ships Masters _ Days of sailing from — Doyret ooting fres 
New Yerk. Liverpool. 
No.1 Caledonia, Graham, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.l, Feb.16, June! 6 ,Oct. 16 
4.Roscoe, Rogers, oo 6g, «6B, f* 8) ft B4, ** B4, *¢ 96 
3. Hibernia, Maxwell.| ‘* 16, “ 16, ** 16, Mar. 1,July 1,Nov. } 
2 Sheffield, Hackstaff, ‘‘ 24, * 94, * 24, ** 8, « 8, “* 6 
3. Canada, Wilson, Feb. I,June 1,Oct. 1, ** 16, ** 16, * 16 
4. New Ship, is 6, 8, By f¢ Be, Be, ? 
1. Paeific, Crocker, | ‘* 16, “* 16, ** 16, April 1. Aug. 1,Dee- 
2.Jehn Jay. Woldrege, ‘‘ 24, ‘‘ 24,°* B34, ** & 8, a : 
1. North America Macy, Mer. 1,July 1,Nov.1, ‘* 16, “ 16, = 16 
4. Napoleor Smith, ‘“ 8  B fe Bf O4, * OM, ” 
3. Britanma, Marshall ‘* 16, ** 16, ‘* 16, May 1,Sep. iJan. 4 
2. Birmingham, Harris, *< 94,  Q4, ** 24) ** 8, = 8, a” 
3. New York, Hoxie, Aprill,Aug.1,Dec.1,, ‘* 16, 7. ate ee 
4. Silas Richerde,|Holdrege, ‘‘ 8, ‘* 8, ‘* 8, ** 24, 24, 


' ’ ’ 
‘+ 16, ** 16, ** 16, 


1. New Ship, Jone a7 1a ; 
2.SilvanusJenkins Allen, os @6,,°¢ O68, .** See © TOG 
Pasig in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Eareres, thirty-five 
iG s: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. . 
: haneee in Liverpool Ist and 3d Line, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wm. aud 
James Brown & Co.- and 4b, Coarns, mason, Beckman-street. No. 2 New 


No. 1 and 3, Old Line.—Agents, F. Thompson, 97 
Line.—Owners, Wood and Trimble, and Sam! Hicks 


Owners, Fish Grinnell & Co. 


& Sons.—No. 4, Packet Line— 
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